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HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
Durmg the Vacation Season. 


OVER THE OCEAN; or, Sights and Scenes 
in Foreign Lands. By Curtis GuILp, editor 
of the Boston Commercial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth; $2.50. 

“This is certainly a collection of some +. the most 
pone pen-pictures of sights and scenes in foreign 
we have ever seen.” — Albion. 

ABROAD AGAIN; or, Fresh Forays in 
Feoreiga Fields. Uniform with “Over the 
Ocean,” by the same author, Cr, 8vo, cl.; $2.50, 


AN AMERICAN GIBL ABROAD. By 
Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “ His Inher- 
itance,” “Katharine Earle,” etc. 16mo; illus- 
trated; $1.50. 

American Girl” is a bright good, metry- 
hearted girl, off for a good time ; and her readers are 
of the opinion that the journey was a decided success.” 

— Liberul Christian, 


BEATEN PATHS; er, A Woman’s Vaca- 

tion, By ELLA W. THOMPSON. 16mo, cl , $1.00, 

“The author seems to have hit on just the most 
charming th’ 


ings to see, and talks of them in a charm. 
ing manner.” — Tridune. 


MIDNIGHT MABCHES THROUGH 
PERSIA. By Henney BALLANTINE, A.M. 
With an Introduction by President Szeiyx of 
Amherst Coll. 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated; $2.50. 


CAMPS IN THE CABRIBBEES. The Adven- 
tures and Discoveries of a Naturalist in the Lesser 
Antilles. By Freperick A, Oper. Many illus- 
trations; cloth; $2 50. 


GETTING TO PARIS, A Book of Practice in 
French Conversation. By Fa anois 8. WILLIAMS, 
A.M. 12mo, cloth; $1.50. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK-WINDOW: 
By James M. BarLey (the Danbury News Man), 
author of “ Life in Danbury,” “‘ They All Do It,” 
etc. Fourth edition now ready. 12mo. Cl. $1,50. 

“The sketches are not mere humorous exaggera- 


tions, but tain a great deal sensible observa- 


THBEE WEARS IN ABRIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO. By Woopworts 
Cozzens. Illustrated by more than 100 Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo, cloth; illustrated; $2.50. 


A THOUSAND-MILE WALK ACROSS 
SOUTH AMERICA, OVER THE 
PAMPAS AND THE ANDES. By Na- 
THANIEL H. BisHor. 12mo, cloth, illus,; $1.50. 


VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE. A 
Geographical Journey of 2,500 miles from Quebec 
tothe Gulf of |Mexico, during the year 1874-5, By 
NATHANIEL H. Bissor, author of “ A Thousan! 
Mile Walk Across South America.”” Embellished 
with spirited illustrations and ten maps of the 
coast. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


FOUR MONTHS IN A SNEAK-BOX. A 
Boat Voyage of 2,600 miles, down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico. 
By NATHANIEL H. BisHor. Crown 8vo; with 


numerous Maps and Illustrations. $2 50. 


*e® Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


LEE and SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Reading Charts 


CHART-PRIMER. 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


CHARTS. 


36 Numbers, 26 x 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 

ee want arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
pu 

In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 
proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts,—namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
limited number of familiar words and pr come them in a series of accurately graded 
lessons, interspersed with vee at reg intervals. 

In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a 
ao meet ~ Chart, have mn added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is 
complete. 

Por additional assistance in the school.room, the Charts have been reproduced 


in book¢orm as a 
CHART - PRIMER. : 


A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
two fac similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be — as a first book in reading, containing, 
as it does, everything needed for the p 

This little book has been pempeneed oy all who have seen it to be by far the 


handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 
Price of the Charts, $8.00 
Price of the Chart-Primer, . 15 


From. these prices « liberal discount will be made when the Charts aps 
quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


Il? & 19 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 175 Hawiey St., Boston. 


Lexington (Mass.) Normal Class in Vocal Music, 1885. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers emly — can be obtained through 
the @cheol Bureau department of the CHICAGO 


Mz. H. E. HOLT will give a course of lessons in the Science and Art of Teaching Vocal Music, at LEXINGTON, MA8S., commencing Monday, August 17,; CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 


and continuing twe weeks, for the instruction of such as desire to qualify themselves to teach Vocal Music in the schools. These lessons will have special reference |i, amy stud 
to theteaching of,—1, The Development of Tone Perception ; 2. The naming of. Pitch and Length of Sounds as relative mental objects ; 3. The acquisition of that —— nent epectalit 


stitution feratehts lostraction to “‘smy persen 
hrough direct ence with 
ists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
and Educational Journal. 


N. B.— Schools and families supplied with teachers 


d all tation ; 4. The de ent and 
conception of the relative pitch and length of sounds which must precede correct utterance, and should precede all represen ; proper developm Bt. ~~ ~“ pe carvers 


care of the Voices of Children. 


For further information address 


E, HOLT, Box 3138, Mess. | JOURNAL, 162 LaSalle St., Chicago, (AGTS. WANTED.) 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 1885. | 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


School of 


eof three weeks, July 20th to Ang. Sth. meetin te the National Educational 


Association.) Instruction given in 40 Branches by Profs. 
Cooper and others. 


Metcaly, ander son, Carroll, ap 
learning pleassotly combined Tuition and board low. 
C@AS, F. KING, Manager, BOSTON HIGALANDS, MASS. 


Methods. 
De Graff, Culkins, Rounds, 


Saratoga Summer School, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, pendants, and all ns who have occasion to read or speak in public. 


Eleventh Season. Term of Fouar ecks 90 te Aug. 15. Recreation with 
study. Tuition and board low. Summer Excursion Tickets y rail and water at reduced rates, 
Fall Descriptive Circular free, DR. BROOKS, A.™M., Prest., 


519 NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUPERIOR 


Leading Nos: 128, 333, 444, 105, 048, 


ALL STATIONERS HAVE THEM 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Worxs, Camper, N. J. . 26 Jonn St., New YORE. 


?p FN S SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES- 


JOS. DIXON 


greater difficulty with white letters to irradiation. 


touched to the tongue every moment, like ordinary pencils. 
Epucation, and send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. 


SLATEHS MUST GO. 


Professor H. Coun, of Breslau, believes that the use of slates by school-children tends to produce 


short-sightedness, and would substitute either pen and ink or an artificial white slate with black pencil. 
experiments that B and E could be read about 18 per ‘cent. farther if black on white than if white on black, and ascribed the 
The School Board of Zurich has forbidden the use of the slate after the first 


term (primary year), and many teachers and oculists advocate the substitution of white boards for black boards. — SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


If teachers and pupils would use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencil and good white paper, not calen- 


dered, in making up their examination papers, they would save much wear and tear of. their vital forces. 


smooth and pleasant to use. The-leads are tough and hold a point for a surprising length of time, and do mot need to be 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention N. E. JOURNAL OF © 


CRUCIBLE 


In 1878 it was found by 


Dixon’s Pencils are 


Jersey City, N a J 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX1.—No. 23. 


W. HL WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manyf’ing Opticians, 


and all Accessories and Out- 


years’ constant use 
SILIGATE BLACKBOARDS, 
lot 
MICROSCOPES, lated a he h), on 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 


Indorsed all the Princi in the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
the Boards of Education of New York and Philadelphia 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 
SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of 


Sunday Schools, etc 


over 


BLACK DIAMOAD SLATING. 


transparent, and may be appli 


LATE CO. (Gen'l Headgrs. for School Supplies.) 


Mention this paper. 


COPES! 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and description of our ten 


Catalogues, 
QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


PHYSICAL & ( 


fits, with every description of York City. for [llastrated Catalogve. 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, | CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
INSTRUMENTS. _ 491 Greenwich St. 

of 24 pages free. just issued. + ° NEW YORK. 

. Full Catalogue of 156 pages 

b= for three stamps. 


Catalogue of Physical Instruments for 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
atalegue of Anatomical Modeis. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. 
High Schools and 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 


Successors to BAKER, PRatT & 0O., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 

LECTURE NOTES ON THE METALS. 
By Pror. Jonny T. STODDARD, A. M., In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form thatthe book will serve both 
asa basis for notes on a course of lectures and ass 
convenient and reliable reference book for students 
in the chemical labratory, and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOMOL and 
or These blanks with 

Apparatus make instruction in tem ce 
sible in all schools. They impress pupils as nothing 
else can, and force u their attention the per- 
nicious effects of alcohol. Scientific discussion of 

of 


points is entirely ignored, and the Seliis 
he book, to make temperance practical, 
adhered to. Send for Circalar. d 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston. 


STANDARD 
Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 


— AND — 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


@ the United States of 
Om THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 

cea s| School Desks. CUBE-ROOT ana 

5 leuss - | School Furniture in the world. civeulers 

. 
> 

sare ¢ The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 

TRIED TESTED PROVED. 

Indorsed by ali Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 

Ges 928 $2 Send for full descriptive circular. 

5 ITs > 

JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 

STEEL’ PENS. 
SJ THE FAVORITE RUMBERS, 303,404, 32, 351,170, 

AND HIS OTHER STYLES 

SOLD ALL DEALERS me WORLD. / 
~ ry 

@ JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 

Patent Grystal Blackboard.) or 

0 4 

ate: This is not a coated surface to wear off, nor a com-| Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
ff a5 Ss $ i position surface to peel off, but a selid material 247 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
ELD a that will Inst a cemtury, and never need repair. PHILADELPHIA. 

It is nearer dustiess than any other Blackboard, and| MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
is not demaged by using wet erasers. Catalogues on apolication ow 
Correspondence is invited from parties needing new 

old ones to repair. NCLO-SWISS MILK 
a all list of Wooden and Cloth Blackboards, Liquid 
Slating, Dustiess New York Enamel CONDENSED 


Map Stencils, and all Blackboard Supplies. 
J.L. HAMMETT, 


415 f cow 24 Cernhbill, Beston. 


MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 


A04, 1073, 71. 


Sold by all 
Samples dealers in 

sent to Station- 
SCHOOLS 


on application. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 


McShane Bell Foundry 


mes for eois ee 
Prices and sent free. Address 

MoSuanz & Oo., Baltimore, Md, 


Congress Hall, 


SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 


The headquarters of Tue Nationau 
EpucATIONAL AssociaATION. One of 
the best hotels in the country. Members 
will be entertained at $2.50 per day for 
gentlemen, and $225 per day for ladies ; 
it being understood that at these prices 
two persons occupy one room. ‘ 


HORTHAND 


STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learnedin much © 
less time than other systems. Price $40, 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular, 
U.S.STENOGRAPH CO., 8T.LO O18, MO, 


W. M. BeLougr & Co.. Agents f. England 


Blave you seen our Edacationai Portraits? 


SPRING 


finds everybody feeling dull, languid, slug- 
gish; exactly in the condition to be vastly 
benefited by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Lizzie W. DeVeau, 262 15th st., 6th ave., 
. Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “Every spring, for 
years, I have had intolerable headaches, 
and have suffered from total loss of energy. 
I commenced using <Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
last March, and have not since had a head- 
ache; my appetite is excellent, and I am 
strong and vigorous.” ‘As a spring 


Medicine 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal,” writes 
A. B. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass. Henry 
Bacon, Xenia, Ohio, says: “I have used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my. family for 
years. I have found it invaluable as a 
cure for Lumbago and general nervous 
debility, caused by an inactive liver and 
a low state of the blood.” E. J. Krause, 
Wayville, Wis., writes: “The use of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


has cured me of Liver Complaint.” 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Agents Wanted. 


The latest and best, the 
Blerstadt Portrait,a companion 
Lincelu & Garfield. 
From aspecial sitting before 
his sickness, Approved, and 
Autograph afiixed by Gea’l 


| @raut, April 83d, 1885. 
19x24,.g1, Artist Proof, $3,—by 
Mail Agents Wanted. 


ub., 771 Broadway, N.Y. 


B THREAT, P 


OOK AGENTS WANTED 


mew book just 


complet 
The grandest of the age. 
Everyone laughs an 
Introduction b 
D. D. 


It selis at sight. 
ete., to A. D, WORT 


TEACHERS! 


The Publishers of “ Tae HEARTH,” a 
beautiful illustrated home magazine, of stories and 
—— by the best American Authors, and departments 

voted to every phase of woman’s work, di 


ACENTS 
in every town, to whom liberal and permanent 
positions will be given. An ex lensed canvasser can 
earn from $30 to $40 a week. Any smart man or 
woman can do well, Send for free sample copy and 
terms to Tue CoTraGE HEARTH Co., 
19 Boston, Mass. 


d ewo 
FOR 0 


AGENTS WANTED 


ONLY complete 
Best History Civil War. 
5th, 1881. B 


thing of import 
ance and inter- 
estin theHistory 
and Bi 
of the 


raphy 


record of every- 
NTIRE 


SIBLEY’S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 


Simple, Garable, and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Warranted to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 

Send for descriptive circular to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


> 
MICROS 
Nad 
“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
Head and Heart.” Now selling by thousands. <A bran 
B. Gough. 
Ministers say “‘ Godspeed it”. 
r it. CAP pages. splendid 
y Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
end for Circulars, Extra Terms, 
ay NEWMAN, M.A. Elegantly Iustrated, 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. Send for terms and 
7 large circulars. Address The Coburn & Newman 
Ce., Metropolitan Block, Chicage. 
les a ‘NS 
- 
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— 


Vol. 
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No. 238. 


Journal of Education. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED 8Y THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEAOHER (Monthly) : $1,00 in advance. 


EDUCATION Hovuss, 16 HAWLEY 8r., Boston, 


MR. BROWN BEE. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


‘*Mr, Brown Bee, gayly humming, 
O'er the fields I hear you coming; 
As upon my leaves you sit, 

Stop and chat with me a bit.” 


‘* Thank you kindly, little clover, 
I have roamed the meadows over; 
You’re the very sweetest thi 
I have met since early spring.” 


How tbe clover flashed with pleasure 


At the flattering brown bee’s measure! 


Held her head a trifls high, 
Proudly gezed into the sky. 


On the naughty bee went humming, 
Other flowers watched his coming, 
In their cups he dipped his wing, 
Told them all the self-same thing. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Congress should improve this present dead-lock of 
partisan government by giving its attention to the great 
peril of national illiteracy, and enacting a law for na- 
tional aid of education. — Rev. A. D. Mayo, in a recent 


lecture. 


— Some (not many) of the American colleges are 
seeking to draw students by giving them, younger as 
well as older, an almost unlimited choice of subjects, 
This, in my 
opinion, is a fundamental mistake.—President McCosh, 


through all the years of their course. 


in Education, 


— Illiteracy is the point of extreme danger, and aid 
should be sent to the threatened point, as the army, 
the navy, relief for flood or pestilence, go to the 
threatened point, National aid will’ cast a halo of 
glory over the closing years of the grandest century of 
all the ages, and make the evening of the century 


One of those ambrogial eves 


A day of tempest sometimes leaves.” 


—NMaj. Robert Bingham, North Carolina. 


health and vigor. He found sentiment degenerated 
into sentimentalism, and redeemed it. He found vir- 
tue a painted bawd, and gave it a true character again. 
He wrote as a soul aroused to a grand madness against 
deceit, folly, the maudlin: he drove them before him, 
scattered them utterly. It was not France alone he 
purged; it was literature. He gave a new mission 
to letters, and lived to see that mission triumphant.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

— I would say that the personal character and ex- 
ample of the teacher are of first consequence. Charac- 
ter begets character, and nothing else will doit. The 
force of habit, which is fundamental in all action, must 
be thoughtfully recognized. Things rightly done, and 
repeatedly done, help to lay the foundations of good 
conduct, This is the only true method of training the 
will, and is a most economic element in child-culture. 
Right motives must be encouraged. Ambition, energy, 
and hope, if they are to be potent in after-life, must be 
zealously fostered in school.—Andover Review. 


— When pastors, parents, Sunday-school officers, and 
teachers appreciate the harmless boyish traits of youth, 
‘there will be less danger of repelling the young, less 
anxiety about the skepticism of men, less remorse over 
sons gone astray, less regret over the absence of men 
in the pews. It is one thing to make them better, it 
is quite another to take the boyhood outof them. Shun 
the latter with the same caution that you labor for the 
former. Here is a theme for every pulpit, a lesson for 
every teacher, a motto for every superintendent, a 
thought for every parent.— The Golden Rule. 


— Judge Zachary Montgomery, of California, who 
has aceepted the appointment of Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, was a schoolmate of At- 
torney-General Garland. It is said that the Attorney- 
General had a large number.of schoolmates, and he is 
not forgetting them either. Judge Montgomery has 
been distinguished in his own state principally, it is 
said, for his bitter hostility to the public-school system. 
Since 1878 he has been publishing a monthly maga- 
zine, in which he has waged war on the common-school 
system.—New Orleans Daily States. 


— The Geneva arbitration is one of forty during the 
century which have averted what would have been in- 
evitable war. It is coming to be the settled policy of 
Christendom that every other remedy shall be tried be- 
fore war. Of this policy statesmen like Gladstone and 
Blaine, and soldiers like General Grant, are pronounced 


advocates. Victor Hugo in literature, William E. 


— Victo i 
: ictor Hugo died May 22, full of years and of Channing in the pulpit, Charles Sumner among orators, 
cnore. He leaves no peer. There are poets left great Longfellow and Whittier among poets,—such are the 
as he, th i i 
¢, there are dramatists who are probably his equals, men who in advocating the utter abolition of war, seem 


but there are no novelists who will be thought of as 


to me to be simply following Jesus Christ.—Rev. R. B. 


comparable with him. i 
parable with him. There is no one man who is Howard; before the Essex Congl. Club. 


great in all departments of literature, as he was. His 
greatness was rather of the heart than of the head. 
He was full of enthusiasm, of humanity.— The Montreal 
Daily Witness. 


Victor Hugo.—If the somewhat oratorical phrase, 


“He was a citizen of no country, but of the world,” 


LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY WM. L. EATON, 
Principal of High School, Concord, Mass. 


Upon entrance into the high school I would have 


was ever true, it was true in its application to Victor : . ‘is 
_ not be a more conspicuous example of intense national- be good for a bright boy, it is good for a dull boy,—at 
ism than is afforded by his life. He was a Frenchman least as good as any other atudy. Carry a dull boy 
Gresk the core, and through one year of Latin,—one of your successors may 
peare Haglish, and like these poste, however take that boy’s son through two years, and in his grand- 

hear or far from them posterity may place his fame, he son a more distant successor will possibly find a pupil 


was emphatically a man in whom all the world claims 
& share.— Boston Courier. 


worthy to bear the eagles in the van. The Eternal 
City was not built inaday. It isa trite saying, ‘Sow 


— In literature Hugo was a regenerator. He set|the seed, and put your trust in the second and third 
France and the world a new example. He overturned | generations.” 


tradition and rooted out its ill-health, Victor Hugo 


Unfortunately, or fortunately, the country school can- 


found literature diseased: and decrepit: he gave it'not have those city laxuries,—the Commercial course, 


the English course, the French course, the Latin- 
English course, and the classical Course,—all in one 
school. We cannot thus broaden the base of the struct- 
ure while we narrow the base of the individual pupil. 
Consequently we are compelled to continue for a year, 
at least, the system that prevails in the grammar schools, 
and require the same work of all. Every pupil, there- 
fore, is required to study Latin; we grant no option at 
this stage. 

We must now determine what to do with the be- 
ginner. Every teacher of experience has his own idea 
of what should be accomplished the first year, and how 
accomplished. Of the so-called natural method of teach- 
ing Latin, little seems to be known. Its opponents 
claim that life isn’t long enough to use it; and its advo. 
cates retort that life isn’t lopg enough to use any other. 
However, a method that secures much practice in the 
use of the forms as they are learned from day to day, 
and that gradually introduces the beginners to the lead- 
ing principles of syntax, and to the common idioms, is 
practical and in general use. The main question for 
the teacher to decide concerns the book or books to be 
used. Shall we use the so-called Latin lessons and a 
grammar in separate books, or shall we use a combina- 
tion in a book usually termed a primer? My experi- 
ence favors the primer. Place one book, and that a 
small one, in the hands of the beginners. Thick 
books, and a multiplicity of books, confuse and discour- 
age. A good primer contains just what is needed just 
where it is most serviceable. In forty minutes a pupil 
will learn a third more from a primer than from lessons 
with a grammar in the background for reference. If 
this be true,—and in my judgment it is,—a good primer 
is a great economizer of time. Moreover, its smallness 
commends itself to the pupil, and assists much in creat- 
ing a favorable mental attitude in many whom too elab- 
orate books would alienate. 

With primer in hand in the first year, not only should 
the pupil be drilled thoroughly in the declensions and 
conjugations,—he should also gain the power to acquire 
a vocabulary with ease. The primer, therefore, should 
contain an ample vocabulary, and many exercises for 
translating the Latininto English and the English into 
Latin. Persistent attention to the acquisition of a 
vocabulary will be rewarded an hundred fold, not merely 
by the knowledge of a few hundred words and phrases, 
but by the possession of the power for further acquire- 
ment. The primer will also give the pupil mastery of 
many principles of syntax and of many idioms of the 
language. This is enough for one year’s work, and, if 
it be well done, the pupil is ready to enter upon the 
second year, and the study of Caesar, which the college 
requirements and the usage of the schools have pre- 
scribed. 

In the experience of most teachers, the first book of 
the Gallic war is too difficult for pupils at this stage. 
The fifth book, as a whole, is much easier in style than 
any of the preceding books, and, moreover, in matter is 
by far more interesting to English-descended pupils, 
It can be procured bound by itself, with excellent notes 
and a sufficient vocabulary. It is,*therefore, a small 
book, and for that reason especially desirable. . Many 
teachers object strenuously to special vocabularies. I 
do not propose to defend their use, except to remark that 
they are great economizers of time, and for that reason 
indispensable for country high schools. Moreover, I 
would as quickly place a complete Latin grammar as a 
complete lexicon in the hands of begiuners. They are 
unequal to a large lexicon, mentally andjphysically. 

In addition to the fifth book, the second, third, and 
fourth books,—and, if the class be a bright one, the first 
book, or a large part of it,—may be read the second year. 
I would have a short daily exercise in Latin compo- 


sition, taken from some well-graded book, This exer 
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cise should accompany every translation lesson through- 
out the course. To quote a distinguished scholar, “The 
command of the grammatical structure of a Latin or 
Greek sentence cannot be gained in any way so surely as 
by writing.” Persist in this daily exercise, however 
short you make it, and at the end of four years its value 
will need no proclamation. In the third year I would 
prescribe Vergil. True, it is the most difficult Latin we 
read in our schools, but it is not necessary to introduce 
our pupils to the endless controversies over difficult 
passages; nor is it wise, for our pupils are in the ele- 
ments yet. Let them have restricted access to Coning- 
ton’s translation; let poetic versions be read to them. 
Make the Aneid pleasant for the pupils, and as easy as 
is consistent with solid work and your conscience. Five 
or more books may be read in this way to the satisfac- 
tion of teacher and pupil. In addition to the Vergil 
class, form a class in Ovid for the college boys, and as 
many others as desire to join it. With one lesson a 
week, throughout the year, a sufficient mastery of the 
style and vocabulary of Ovid will be obtained to pass 
the college examination. In the fourth year, the course 
here described must provide for the study of Cicero. 
If the class be a good one, seven orations can be read,— 
one or two of them at sight,—and a term of several 
weeks be gained for another author. In the time thus 
gained, the class usually desires to be introduced to 
Horace, and one book, at least, of the Odes may be read. 
Meanwhile the boys and girls who have Harvard in 
view are reading Vergil rapidly, with one lesson a week. 
This single lesson, a week throughout the fourth year, 
prepares the pupil for passing the college sight exami- 
nations in this author. The examinations in Latin com- 
position are sufficiently provided for by the daily exer- 
cise which, as was said, accompanied each Latin lesson. 
By such a course as this, the Latin requirements of 
any college are met, and bright pupils pass the Latin 
examinations at Harvard with credit. Furthermore 
there is secured to all the pupils whose mental endow- 
ments are of average order an opportunity equal to that 
of the most favored candidates for collegiate training, 
Every country high school, with a corps of two teach- 
ers, with a carefully-graded course of study, can carry 
all its average pupils to the college-doors, through which 
as many as like can go, not only without conditions, but 
without any other impediment, to the highest scholastic 
honors the colleges offer, than their own limitations. 


PRIMARY PENMANSHIP. * 


BY PRIN, J. C. MONEIL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Penmanship, during the past few years, has been a 
“ bug-bear ” among primary and grammar-school teach- 
ers. Comparatively few educators have ever thought 
that a child can learn correct methods of penmanship 
until he has been in school three or four years. Chil- 
dren write, or more frequently print, with a slate-pen- 
cil for a year or two, when the lead-pencil and paper are 
introduced, and used several terms before pen and ink 
are even thought of by the enterprising (?) teacher. 

When the child begins with the pen and ink, in the 
third or fourth year, he finds it a difficult task to use 
them. Much writing with the slate-pencil and lead- 
pencil causes him to pinch hard and bear down heavily. 
Both the instruments mentioned must be pressed hard 
against the surface to leave a distinct mark. The habit, 
long continued, becomes fixed; and when the pupil 
takes the pen for the first time, he shoves it through 
the paper, or finding the surface hard enough to resist 
the effort, he leaves a coarse scrawl upon it. In vain 
the warnings, “ Make alight mark,” “Take but little 
ink upon your pen,” are repeated by the teacher ;—in 
vain tbe pupil strives to obey. Repeated efforts fol- 
lowed by repeated failures discourage “ the teacher and 
the taught.” The teacher, not knowing that the fault 
is in the system, concludes that penmanship can only 
be taught by special teachers, while the learner plods 
along through the grades, convinced that he can never 
learn to write, and he seldom does. 

Two years ago many of the teachers of Kansas City, 
Mo., at the suggestion of Supt. J. M. Greenwood, de- 
termined to try pen and ink in the first and second 
years’ work in the ward schools, While principals and 


teachers had some misgivings as to the results, the trial 
was made with several hundred children. Ink-wells 
were put in the desks, pens were given the children, 
and the work began. After testing the new method so 
long, they have decided to “let the good work go on.” 

The little “six-year-old” eoon learns how to sit and 
hold his pen. Before using ink, he traces a page of a 
No. 1 tracing-book with a dry pen. When he has the 
idea of following copy, a little ink is taken upon the 
pen and writing has actually begun. Construction of 
the letters follows, and, in a few months, the little first- 
reader boy writes a better hand than his ten-year-old 
brother in the fourth grade. 

By this plan the teachers’ work is not made more 
arduous. Pupils learn correct habits of position and 
pen-holding at the start, and, not having to unlearn 
anything, they move right along in “the way they 
should go.” Children, at the most governable age, 
learn that the pen should be held lightly, that it should 
be dipped into the ink but a little distance, and that 
the page must not be soiled. Ever after the pen-holder 
is not pinched, the pen is not thrust deep into the ink, 
or the page daubed with unseemly blots; but good 
writers are brought out without undue attention being 
given to penmanship, or the luxury of special teachers. 

“ The test of a pudding is the eating.” The test of 
this planis the trial. If it is not a success here, educa- 
tors from different parts of the United States have 
dealt in “soft soap” when they have stated that they 
have never seen better writing in primary grades. 


HOW DO Wk GAIN KNOWLEDGE?—(IL) 


BY E, ©. HEWETT, PH.D., 
President of Illinois Normal University. 


We have recognized five sources of knowledge, or five 
processes by which the human mind knows; viz., intui- 
tion or consciousness, observation or experiment, testi- 
mony, reasoning, and instinct. ‘According to promise, 
it now remains to say something further about each one 
of these. 

It is said that intuition reveals to us two classes of 
things; viz., fundamental ideas, and necessary, self- 
evident truths. Among the ideas given by intuition 
are those of being, space, time, beauty, right, and cause. 

We intuitively believe in the being, or actual exist- 
ence, both of ourselves and other persons, and also of 
the things in the world of sense about us. No doubt 
whatever on this matter seems to enter the mind of any 
person who is both sound and sane, except in the case 
of a few philosophers who, in their speculations, have 
sought to explain facts that are probably not explaina- 
ble, but must be taken as simple and elementary. 

The idea of space is a necessary presupposition to the 
thought of any material thing; nor is the idea in any 
way dependent upon the material thing. If I think of 
a room containing several objects, it is not hard to think 
away all those objects,—that is, I can easily conceive 
that those objects might not be; but I cannot conceive 
that the space might not be. Nor can I soar on the 
wing of fancy to any point where space is not,—to any 
limit beyond which there is no space. 

So of time. Since morning, what a number of events 
have occurred! And yet it is perfectly conceivable that 
not one of these events might have happened.. But it 
is impossible to conceive of the duration, the time, since 
morning, as not having been. Nor can we stretch our 
thought back in the past, nor forward into the future, 
to a point beyond which time is not. 

The notion that some- things are beautiful and that 
some are not is a part of the inherent furniture of the 
mind. There may be wide differences as to what is 
beautiful,—as to the beauty of any given thing; but 
the distinction of beauty is in every mind. “Pretty ” 
is one of the first-words the child learns to say. 

So of the thought that some things are right and some 
are wrong. Judgments as to what is right and what is 
wrong vary sometimes as far as the east is from the 
west. But that there is a right and a wrong, together 
with the feeling of personal oughtness that follows it, 
sal to belong to all minds, in all ages and in all 

That there can be an effect without a cause is incon- 
ceivable, One of the first questions the child asks is, 


«“ What makes this, and what makes that?” and, when 
the merciless little questioner has followed you up until 
you say, “God made this,” then he says, “And who 
made God?” A causeless cause is inconceivable to 
him, for it is the nature of his mind to believe that 
everything must have a cause. A causeless cause is as 
incomprehensible to you or to me; but we may have 
learned that, push our inquiries or our logic far enough, 
we shall always find silence for our questions and the 
illogical responding to our logic. 

The necessary self-evident traths are grasped by in- 
tuition; our minds are so made that their contradictory 
is “unthinkable.” I know that the whole is equal to 
the sum of all its parts, and I cannot believe that its 
contradictory is possible anywhere, let me try never so 
hard. All the axioms in mathematics are of this kind. 
When the tyro in geometry takes up his book and reads, 
“The whole is greater than any of its parts,” “The 
sums of equals are equal,” “Surfaces that coincide 
throughout their whole extent are equal,” etc., he is 
likely to say, “What fool did not know all this!” Very 
true, my callow friend; but these truths that the fool 
knows are the foundation of the science that builds 
highways across continents, predicts eclipses, and weighs 
Jupiter. ~ 

There are other axioms that do not belong to mathe- 
matics exclusively,—as, for instance, that a thing cannot 
be true and false at the same time and in the same 
sense, or that one of any two contradictory propositions 
must always be true, and the other must be false. All 
axioms or fundamental truths given by intuition have 
these characteristics: They are true always and every- 
where; they cannot be demonstrated, although they 
may be illustrated. The contradictory of any one of 
them is manifestly absurd. For illustration: The whole 
is equal to the sum of all its parts. We cannot conceive 
of any time or place in which this is not true ; we can- 
not by any process of reasoning show that it must be 
true; the contradictory,—viz., that the whole is not 
equal to the sum of all its parts,—is seen at once to be 
false by every one who understands the force of the 
words. 

In the use of our senses it is of prime importance that 
we be careful and accurate in our observations and ex- 
periments. We may, then, put full confidence in what 
our senses really give us; we may fully trust our senses. 
But the inferences that we sometimes draw from sense- 
perception are anything but trustworthy. 

In regard to what we learn from testimony, we need, 
first, to assure ourselves that our witnesses are both 
competent and honest. And here, too, we must distin- 
guish between their testimony as to facts, and their 
statements as to their inferences. If I am told by a 
sufficient number of honest, credible witnesses that they 
have seen a ghost in a graveyard, I must believe that 
they have seen something; but it by no means follows 
that I am bound to accept their inference that it was a 
disembodied spirit. Courts of justice are very careful 
to hold their witnesses to statements of facts from their 
own knowledge; they will not admit hearsay or infer. 
ence as testimony. 


THE ART ELEMENT IN DRAWING. 


BY A, HASKELL, 


Many discussions in regard to drawing have, at differ- 
ent times, excited considerable interest, on account of 
the various methods of teaching. I would venture to 
affirm that, if the student was taught what art really 
was, he would foster in his mind a taste for the observa 
tion of natural objects and cultivate that sentiment 
which is usually designated as the love of nature. 
Whatever may be his situation in life, the love for art 
will add much to his happiness, without interfering 
with his necessary avocations, and the help derived 
from his knowledge of art will add to his business 
capacities, 

By studying drawing, information is gained, not only 
in that particular branch, for at the same time the mind 
is cultivated and objects are seen in a different light. 
A poorly clad urchin,— who from many would excite 
laughter,-—observed by a person with a cultivated eye, 
would suggest anything but ridicule. 
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Drawing should be taught from the model or object in 
order to train the eye, and not from the conventional flat 
surface. That method is correct to teach the pupil lines 
and angles. But as soon as these points are gained, put 
the object before him and he will work with greater zeal 
and find his attempts more satisfactory. If the pupil 
is constantly drawing from the flat, his imaginative 
powers lie dormant ; the creative power of his brain 
does not have an opportunity to imagine and produce 
something of itself, because his copy is before him and 
the only work to be done is to imitate; thus, having 
ever before him a work to reproduce, he knows nothing 
of composition and creation of his own mind. 

Music is the twin sister of art, but the picture has 
the advantage over music; for when a selection has been 
well rendered, the musician rises from the instrument 
that produced such harmonious sounds; the selection 
then is merely a memory. Not so with a picture. 
When completed it but begins to give pleasure, whether 
drawn or painted, and can remain before the eye as long 
as desired, Some think that music is perhaps instinct 
in people more than drawing. But why? Singing 
is resorted to in the school as a recreation to divert the 
mind from the monotonous studies. 

Now if drawing was taught, commencing with the 
first rudiments, the pupil would find as much enjoy- 
ment in that pastime as in music. He would soon 
tire of his music lesson were he allowed, week after 
week, to sing his exercises by note, only. Songs with 
words is what delight the fancy. So with drawings. 
Let the pupil have the same conventional designs to 
depict lesson after lesson, and he will soon weary; but 
give him an object to sketch, and he will immediately 
grow interested and his whole work will show improve- 
ment. The French, who, perhaps, are the most artistic 
nation, teach the child of six years of age to draw from 
objects such as a box or wheelbarrow. Copying is a 
mechanical operation to improve eye and hand. large 
number of pupils do dothing but copy; consequently 
they cannot acquire the power of producing original 
work, which, to the artisan, is more than any mental 
conception of the work to be represented by him. 

In teaching drawing, the best teachers should be 
engaged, that a good foundation be laid upon which to 
build; for, if the pupil is allowed to go on in his regular 
lesson hap-hazard, without a correct leader, he will more 
frequently lose his interest, form careless habits, and 
derive no real benefit from the lesson, and esteem it a 
great relief when the time is past. Whereas a teacher 
who is educated in art will enlighten the mind to clearly 
discern things which before were dimly seen, if seen at 
all. If thus taught, a steady progress will be noticed 
in the work of the pupil. 


SPREAD THE TRUTH. 


BY MRS, E. D. KELLOGG. 


It is astonishing how little intelligent people outside 
educational circles know what is going on inside. We 
have just been talking with a lady who has dazed us 
with the wonder that one small head could hold so 
much. Such a variety of subjects! Suffrage, dress 
reform, monopoly and the labor question, money coinage 
in its relation to public interests,social science, literature, 
and every other theme upon which that a bright, thought- 
ful woman could havean opinion, But upon educational 
matters she was in the densest ignorance. “ Why do 
you send your boys to private school ?” brought forth 
such a Vesuvian eruption of criticism of public schools 
that we neyer dreamed of replying till the subdued 
rumblings of a quieter tone gave an assurance of safety. 
Every stock criticism and worn-out phrasing of fault- 
finding cant was brought forward as a reason for not 
sending her children to a public school. Of course, no 
such thinker could say all that and not tell some truth, 
Which we winced under and acknowledged at once. 
But, in revenge, we fenced her in on one corner of a 
small piazza and poured such an avalanche of truth and 
Tevelation over her ignorance that she could only ex- 
claim, “Why haven’t all these fine, progressive ideas 
reached the public ?” 
i.Waiving her sarcasm, that is just the question to 


put to every earnest educator in the country, to rouse a 
sense of personal responsibility in the matter of spread- 
ing the truth about public schools as we know it and 
practice it. Do you think the public, —the average 
men and women,—know what the educational world is 
about in any large or just sense? You were never 
more mistaken in your life than ia such a supposition. 
The five green peas in the green pod that thought all 
the world was green were not more mistaken in their 
color delusion. We, whose greatest interests focus 
around an educational centre, do not dream how little 
the world knows or cares about us. They ought to 
know; they cannot afford not to care, for our every 
movement affects their welfare, but they do not even 
know this. Educational people are a far-removed, 
visionary set to them, with arbitrary, “ new-fangled ” 
notions, who must be made to understand now and then 
that they must not go too far. Thisisthe kindof soil in 
which the mischievous newspaper criticisms fall, and an 
abundant harvest of discontent results. These same 
newspaper editorials are largely the result of ignorance 
and the growing feeling of such magnates of the quill, 
that reform of every sort is their ideal mission. They 
sit in judgment on schools, but never sit in the school- 
room for observation long enough to have any right to 
judge. * Any disaffected pupil with a one-sided story 
can apply the match to the magazine of pessimistic 
criticisms that make up so large a part of the editorial 
brain, and the public witness the explosion with awe 
and a stupid credence that would be impossible if they 
were familiar with the aims, intentions, and every-day 
working of the schools. 

The one great remedy for these misleading attacks is 
to fortify the general public with an actual knowledge of 
what we are doing and why we do it. Once in four years 
the American public learns more in a few months of 
public discussion of the condition of the country and the 
important questions at issue than in all the rest of the 
four years beside. Our presidential elections do more 
for the general intelligence of the people than any other 
single event. Why should we not employ the same 
means-to spread the truth, excepting, of course, the ob- 
jectionable part of the measures; for there could be no 
occasion for bitter rivalry or slander in pure, simple 
discussion of educational principles and the status of 
public education. A mass meeting for the dissemina- 
tion of educational knowledge might be a novelty, but 
it would be a sure, direct way of showing the people 
what we teach and why we teach it. If the public 
could be taught to wish and to demand that a certain 
portion of the daily newspaper be set apart for educa- 
tional matter, it would be an entering wedge for 
the opening up of truth to the next generation, even if 
this one has not acquired a decided taste for it. Two 
great educational meetings will be held this sunmer at 
Newport and Saratoga, and the summer visitors at both 
places and the public generally will look upon them as 
a sort of annual picnic that affects only the parties con- 
cerned. The newspapers will grudgingly give space 
for meagre dispatches, to leave ample room for base-ball 
matches, prize fights, and the last tragedy; and thus 
the best thoughts and latest discernment of philosophical 
truth in educational matters by men and women who 
have given a life-time of study to these subjects will be 
passed over like the dull rehearsal of a yearly tale. 


We confess to a righteous discontent at being so ig- 
nored as an educational body. If we are laying the 
foundations for American citizenship and working for 
the highest good of the coming men and women, let it 
be so thoroughly known that appreciation will follow; 
if we are doing less than this, let an intelligent, well- 
informed people (made so through our endeavors) tell 
us so. Let us spread the truth as we see it, and then 
stand or fall by it. 


Powers or THE Minp.—It is my design to show 
that the world has lost even more by not understand 
ing the powers and laws of matter, and that there are 
obvious and practical uses of the natural powers of the 
mind which will confer far greater blessedness upon 
thé’ race than has been conferred by a knowledge of as 
tronomy, navigation, chemistry, and all the radiant 


circle of the useful sciences. —Horace Mann. 


Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
BY SUPT. G. T, FLETCHER, MARLBORO, MASS, 


The object to be kept in view is ability to speak and write 
correctly. Beginning with simple conversational exercises in 
the primary school, the work is to be continued by means of 
reading, spelling, writing, special language lessons, grammar, 
and rhetoric, through the grades. ‘‘ Language is the vehicle 
of thought,’”’ hence behind expression must be the thinking 
process, though language induces as well as carries thought. 
The child enters school with a limited range of ideas and « 
meagre vocabulary of words, with many faulty expressions 
due to home and street influences; but he doubtless knows 
more than he can well express. The school is to add to his 
stock of knowledge and power of expression. The teacher 
should endeavor to ascertain what the child knows, that she 
may know at what point to begin ber instruction. 

The child must be encouraged to talk, to ask and to answer 
questions, Make the pupils feel happy and at home. Help 
them to get new ideas, and to exprees their thoughts in proper 
language, Conversational exercises, properly conducted, are 
exceedingly valuable; but the teacher must make special prep- 
aration to conduct them. Simple, sensible subjects, such as 
will interest and instruct, must be chosen. Draw'largely, at 
first, upon the pupil’s resources, encouraging him to tell what 
he knows. Correct pleasantly and persistently errors of speech. 
As soon as the child can write, have him put his thoughts upon 
paper and read them. 

Let the teacher write upon the board what the child says, as 
a method of teaching him to read. A combination of the sen- 
tence, word, and phonic methods, produce the best results. 

Getting and giving thought, information, and expression are 
important things. 

Have the pupils copy reading-lessons from the books; encour- 
age them to change the story by introducing new names and 
statements. Information exercises should be more frequent, 
Animals, plants, minerals, and things seen every day are excel- 
lent subjects. Biography and history are very interesting and 
instructive, giving the pupil thought, expression, and imitation. 


The books of “ Language Lessons ”’ deal too much with the 
form of sentences and too little with live thought. In many 
respects an ordinary Reader is the better langnage-book. The 
forms of sentences are few; let these come from the child 
rather than from the book. He uses them in his ordinary con- 
versation. Call his attention to them and to the essentials of 
a sentence, the subject, predicate, modifiers, and connectives. 
The parts of speech, with their variations in form, spelling, to 
denote number, gender, case, person, comparison, and the few 
changes in the verb, may be said to belong to grammar; and if 
only the necessary facts and principles are taught, the subject 
may be considered in the grammar grades. Tlfe non-essentials 
and absurdities borrowed from Latin-grammar have driven 
our language-teaching to the opposite extreme, ‘learning to 
do, simply by doing.’’ The necessary facts and principles of 
grammar can be learned and understood by the average pupil 
in the middle grammar grade. 

Analysis should be more simple, and more stress should be 
laid upon synthesis, The pupil should compose much, but not 
from set abstract subjects. Let him write about what he 
knows, has learned from observation or from reading. 

Spelling should be mainly by writing, but oral spelling has 
advantages not to be overlooked. Many words impress them- 
selves upon the memory by their sound, and the pupil will use 
his eyes more carefully when studying his reading-lesson, if he 
knows that a short, sharp, oral-test in spelling will follow the 
reading. 


Our “‘ New Education” is based upon sound principles, but 
the old has many valuable elements which must not be ignored. 
Between extremes there is a golden mean. 


LABORATURY AND FIELD WORK IN BOTANY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY MBS, FANNY D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 


Ill.—Ezamination of the Yeast Plant. 


Twenty-four hours before the class-study of yeast is to be- 
gin, put two tablespoonfuls of molasses (not syrup) into a half- 
pint, wide-mouthed bottle nearly full of water. Stir in a 
quarter of a cake of compressed yeast, and set in a warm place 
(70° to 90°) Fah.). 

At the beginning of the recitation let the pupils examine the 
contents of this jar: 

1. What causes the muddy appearance of this liquid ? 

2. What are the bubbles seen rising in the bottle ? 


r 3. What causes the alcoholic smell ? 


4. What is fermentation ? 

When the class well understand what is meant by alcoholic 
fermentation and what is its cause, it is time to observe the 
nature of this microscopic plant. 

Spread on a glass slide for the microscope a little of the 
liquid containing the yeast. 

First examine it without a cover-glass, under a low power 


(half-inch) objective, noting the varying size and the grouping 


of the jeast-cells, 
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Then examine some of the mixture undera thin cover-glass, 
using a high power (one-fourth to one-eighth), carefully ob- 
serving the shape, size, mode of union, and structure of the 
cells. 

a. Nature of sac [transparent, homogeneous]. 

b. Protoplasmic contents [less clear, sometimes with shining 
dots]. 

c. Vacuole (sometimes absent) [nature, size, position]. 

d. Draw some of the smaller and the larger cells, to show 
the relative proportion of their three parts. Also by aid of the 
stage micrometer and either the eye-piece micrometer or a 
camera lucida, measure a few of the cells which differ most 
in size.* 

e. Stady the mode of reproduction by budding, takings pains 
to find chains of cells at various stages of growth. Draw sev- 
eral of these growing series. (It will be well to dwell at con- 
siderable length on this simple, non-sexual method of repro- 
duction. ) 

f. Pat a drop of magenta solution (solution of common ani- 
line red) on the slide, in contact with the cover-glass. Hold a 
piece of blotting-paper against the opposite side of the cover, 
and so run the colored fluid among the cells under examina- 
tion. Note the results, what cells and what parts of cells are 
most easily and deeply stained [sac unstained, protoplasm col- 
ored, vacuole unstained, though (being seen through the pro- 
toplasm) it may appear pinkish. ] 

By pressing upon the cover-glass until some of the colored 
cells are burst, one can better see that the torn, solid, cell- 
boy unstained, and that the crushed protoplasm is deeply 

Protect the cover-glass by putting several folds of blotting- 
paper over it. The pressure may then be applied with the un- 
sharpened end of a lead-pencil. 

g- Run in tincture of iodine in the manner described for 
magenta solution, and notice the results [no blue color is pro- 
duced, therefore the yoast-plant contains no starch. Crystals 
of iodine are sometimes precipitated by the addition of the 
tincture to the water under the cover-glass,—these, of course, 
should not be mistaken for any organic substance. ] 

This outline-study of yeast has been simplified and consider- 
ably abridged from Huxley’s more detailed account. If high- 
school classes can go into more exhaustive work, the above- 
named author gives all needful aid. 

The Protococcas, in its reprodaction offering a still better 
example of the development of the vegetable cell, it will be 
very desirable to follow up the examination of the yeast-plant 
by a like stady of Protococcus, which can very often be found 
in small pools of stagnant water. This will pave the way for 
an intelligent consideration of the nature and structure of 
cells in general. 

~“* The stage micrometer is « raled slip of glass divided into hundredths 
and thousandths of an inch, or tenths and hundredths of a millimeter. 
The eye-piece micrometer is either ruled on oneof the lenses of the eye- 
piece or on a slip of glass which can be inserted into the Jatter through a 
slit made for that purpose. To measure an object with the two microme- 
ters, place the stage micrometer on the stage of the microscope, using any 
desired objective, and the micrometer eye piece. Note how many divis- 
ions of the latter cogrespond to one of the former, remove the stage micro- 
meter, replace it by the object to be measured, and compare the number 
of divisions on the eye-piece that the object subtends with the number 
subtended by one division of the stage micrometer. A simple calculation 
will give the size of the object. 

To measure objects with the camera—lucida, place the stage micrometer 
on the stage and slip the camera over the eye-piece, then draw a few di. 
visions of the micrometer as projected on a sheet of paper laid on the table 
on which the microscope is standing. Replace the micrometer by the ob- 
ject, draw it, and compare with the portion of the micrometer-scale just 
drawn, 


NOTES ON PSYCHOLOGY.—(VL) 


BY J. A. BEINHART, PH.D., PATERSON, N. J. 


Intuitional Instruction. 


It is, perhaps, characteristic of the too superficial nature of 
our educational inquiries that the term object-teaching should 
have so long retained a place in educational doctrine. The 
superiority or usefalness of this kind of instruction rests on a 
principle which includes in its operation far more than ex- 
ternal objects signify. While we, in America, have talked 
much of object-teaching, and have rung changes thereon until 
the very mention of the term causes a smile, the Germans, 

great in all that relates to educational theory and practice, and 
in all that relates to the creation of general ideas, have devel- 
oped a body of doctrine on intuitional instruction which is truly 
admirable. The interested reader may be referred to “‘ Iniu- 
itional and Speaking Exercises” in Barnard’s German Peda- 
gogy, translation from Diesterweg’s Teachers’ Guide. 

What is meant by Intuition? Intuition is defined by Webster 
as direct apprehension or cognition; an act of immediate knowl- 
edge, as in perception or consciousness ; distinguished from 
“mediate”? knowledge, as in reasoning. Stormonth says, 
** The act or power of the mind by which it at once perceives 
the truth of a thing without argument or explanation; any 
object or truth discerned by the mind without medias of any 
definable kind. The first of Stormonth’s definitions, as above 
given, refers to the power of perceiving self-evident, necessary, 
and universal traths; it is this power of the mind exercised in 
discerning first truths that is marked by the word intuition 
in ite more usual sense. Dr. McCosh’s work on the Intuitions 
of the Mind is a discourse on First Truths, the word intuition 
being here used in the ploral, and meaning the necessary, self. 
evident and universal principles recognized by that faculty of 
the mind called by Dr. Wayland (Elements of Intellectual Phi- 


lative Faculty.” 


knowledge. Thus when we know the qualities of a mineral 
from actual experience, and not through language or any other 
representation, we are using the power of intuition. Again, 
when we have within us the emotion of sublimity,—when we 
know this sentiment in our own mental experience, and not 
through the description of another,—this is intuitional knowl- 
edge. The geography of the Nile valley, known by one’s per- 
sonal observation, as contrasted with the knowing through the 
representations of language; the knowledge of republican gov- 
ernment gained by seeing its actual workings, in elections, 
legislation, administrations of law, etc., as contrasted with 
knowledge obtained through description ; the knowledge of 
duties felt, of sentiments held, of particular states of intellec- 
tion, volition, etc.,—all are examples of intuition. We may 
now define intuition as the apprehending of an object of 
thought in the presence of the object, whether that object be 
in the world of sense or in the inner world of consciousness. 
And this may stand, whether we are looking at the general 
power of so apprehending or a particular act of apprehension. 
In this latter sense the word has a plural ; i. ¢., intuitions. 
Thus we may speak of the intuitions of the senses, the moral 
or the mathematical intuitione. 

The Basis of the Doctrine. But on what principle of psy- 
chology is this doctrine of intuitional instruction based? On 
this,—that every act of consciousness is either presentative or 
representative ; on the distinguishing of knowledge into two 
kinds, immediate or mediate; on the distinction between Iniu- 
ition and Thought. 

‘* Presentative or intuitive consciousness is the conscious- 
ness of an individual object, be it thing, act, or state of mind, 
immediately present before me here or gpw; that is to say, 
with a definite position in space, or time, or both. Represent- 
ative or reflective consciousness is the consciousness primarily 
and directly of a general notion, or concept indifferently re- 
lated to any number of possible individuals ; secondarily and 
indirectly, of one or more actual individuals, conceived as ex- 
hibiting at the moment, in a unity of representation, the sev- 
eral attributes which the general notion implies.”” (Mansel, 
Metaphysics, p.33) Sir William Hamilton says that the dis- 
tinction above made is of the most important kind, and merits, 
on every account, the most sedulous attention: “* An immedi- 
ate cognition, inasmuch as the thing known is itself presented 
to observation, may be called presentative ; and inasmuch as 
the thing presented is, as it were, viewed by the mind face to 
Jace, may be called an intuitive cognition. A mediate cogni- 


the mind in a vicarious representation, may be called a repre- 
sentative cognition.’’ (Hamilton, quoted by Fleming, Vocabu- 


ton marvels that Reid and Stewart should not have made this 
distinction of knowledge as intuitive and representative, and 


authority above quoted has the following from Morell ( Psy- 
chology, p. 158) : “The schoolmen divided all human knowl- 
edge into two species, cognitio intuitiva and cognitio abstrac- 
tiva. By intuitive knowledge they signified that which we 
gain by an immediate presentation of the real individual ob- 
ject ; by abstractive, that which we gain and hold through the 
medium of a general term: the one being, in modern language, 
a perception, the other a concept.”’ 

It is important to bear in mind that the real individual ob- 
ject here referred to can be either a thing external to the mind 
or within the mind; can be either an act or state of mind, in 
fact, either subjective or objective. Note further, that a per- 
ception may be either of things objective or subjective. Under 
the general term perception understand both external percep- 
tion, i. e., Sensation; and Internal perception, i. e., Self-con- 
sciousness, 

The practical bearings of this doctrine of Intuitional Instruc- 
tion we shall consider in a future issue. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— Mrs. D—— was relating to her neigbor the numerous 
places of interest she had visited in New York City, and closed 
by saying, Mrs. Partington-like, “‘ Bat I didn’t get time to go 
to the Jewish Pedagogue.”’ 


— ‘ John, go to the blackboard and write the principal parts 
of the verb make,” said the teacher of the grammar class, in 
one of our seminaries for both sexes, “ Present make, past maid, 
past participle maiden,” promptly wrote the youth, whose atten- 
ae evidently too much attracted to the other side of the 


— A certsin woman, never a widow uentl mpente of 
= husband,”’ because he never till ter mid- 
n 

— Teacher (to class of boys),—You are all familiar with the 
beautifal poem beginning with the line, ‘‘I am monarch of al! 
I survey,”’ yet I doubt if one of you know who wrote it,’’ 
Boys (with one accord)—Alexander Selkirk. 

— “* What makes you so late at school this morping, Bobby ?’* 
asked the teacher. ‘ Buckwheat cakes and sausage x4 
replied Bobby, with difficulty. site 

** High Jenny.’’—A “ trustee,” speaking ol the new law re- 
quiring teachers to instruct in hygiene, said ‘‘ he never studied 
high-jenny, and didn’t see no use on’t’’ 


— A poet says, ‘I miss you, my darling, my darling: 
embers burn low on the hearth”? pest 
replenish the fire himself doesn’t deserve a darling. 


losophy) Original Suggestion, and by Hamilton, ‘‘ The Regu- 


Intuition in the education sense is the power or act of the 
mind in discerning ‘‘without media of any definable kind ;’’ that 
is to say, it is the faculty of direct experience, of immediate 


tion, inasmuch as the thing known is held up, or mirrored to 


lary of Philosophical Sciences, article ‘*‘ Knowledge.) Hamil- 


refers to the schoolmen as having enunciated it; while the last 


EX-PRESIDENT GRANT ON POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


BY PROF, L. F. PARKER. 

The dangerous sickness of Ulysses S. Grant recalls the inci- 
dents of his eventful and eminently American life. American 
teachers will never permit their pupils to be unacquainted 
with his repressive environments in early youth, or with the 
faithful industry and heroic persistence which, in due time, 
made him the “‘Great Captain’’ of the Civil War and the 


President of the United States. 

Though not distinguished as a general scholar, and almost 
** silent’ on topics of general education, the most remarkable 
speech of his life was concerning common schools ; and that 
was remarkable, not only for what it was in itself, but also for 
the occasion chosen for its delivery, and for a forgery in its 
earliest publication which was long undetected. The speech 
was delivered at Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 29, 1875, before the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee. The secretary of that 
society, Gen. L. M. Dayton, of Cincinnati, published the re- 
port of the meeting, and that was circulated some weeks after 
the delivery of the speech. The address, as it appeared in 
that report, was the only one ever put in type directly from the 


author’s manuscript. It was as follows: 

“Comrades : — It always affords me much gratification to 
meet my old comrades-in-arms of ten to fourteen years ago, 
and to live over again the trials and hardships of those days, 
—hardships imposed for the preservation and perpetuation of 
our free institutions, We believed then, and believe now, that 
we had a government worth fighting for, and if need be, dying 
for. How many of our comrades of those days paid the latter 

rice for our preserved Union! Let their heroism and sacri- 
ices be ever green in our memory. Let not the results of their 
sacrifices be destroyed. The Union and the free institutions 
for which they fell should be held more dear for their sacri- 
fices. We will not deny to any of those who fought against us 
any privileges under the government which we claim for our- 
selves. On the contrary, we welcome all such who come for- 
ward in good faith to help build up the waste places, and to 
a our institutions against all enemies, as brothers in 
ull interest with us in a common heritage. But we are not 
prepared to apologize for the part we took in the great strug- 
gle. It is to be hoped that like trials will never befall our 
country. In this sentiment no class of people can more heart- 
ily join than the soldier who submitted to the dangers, trials, 
and hardships of the camp and the battle-field, on whichever 
side he may have fought. No class of people are more inter- 
ested in guarding against a recurrence of those days. Let us 
then begin by guarding against every enemy threatening the 
perpetuity of free republican institutions. I do not bring 
into this assemblage politics, certainly not partisan politics ; 
but it is a fair subject for deliberation* to consider what may 
be necessary to secure the prize for which they battled. Ina 
republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign and the 
official the servant, where no power is exercised except by the 
will of the people, it is important that the sovereign,—the peo- 
ple,—should possess intelligence. The free schoo! is the pro- 
moter of that intelligence which is to preserve us as a free 
nation. If we are to have another contest in: the near future 
of our national existence, I predict that the dividing line will 
not be Mason and Dixon’s line, but between patriotism and 
intelligence on the one side, and superstition, ambition, and 
ignorance on the other. Now in this centennial year of our 
existence I believe it a good time to begin the work of strength- 
ening the foundation of the house commenced by our patri- 
otic forefathers one hundred years ago at Concord and Lex- 
ington. Let us all labor to add all needful guarantees for the 
more perfect security of free thought, free speech, and free 
press, pure morals, unfettered religious sentiment, and of 
equal rights and privileges«to all men irrespective of nation- 
ality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, and resolve 
that not one dollar of money appropriated to their support, no 
matter how raised, shall be appropriated to the support of any 
sectarian school. Resolve that either the state or nation, 
or both combined, shall support institutions of learning 
sufficient to afford every child growing up in the land the 
opportunity of a good, common-school education, unmixed 
with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical tenets. Leave the 
matter of religion to the family circle, the church, and the 
private school, supported entirely by private contribution. 
Keep the church and state forever separate. With these safe- 
guards I believe the battles which created us ‘The Army of 
the Tennessee’ will not have been fought in vain.’”’ 


It was a matter of gratification and surprise that General 
Grant, their President, should do more than merely allude to 
education; that he should make it the body and soul of aspeech 
before his veteran soldiers, was a still greater pleasure; that 
he should give an address on that subject so terse, so compre- 
hensive, so just, was most delightful of all. But that speech, 
as it first reached the eye of the public, contained one sen- 
tence which puzzled and pained the wisest friends of educa- 
tion. A single copy of General Grant’s manuscript in pencil 
had been made, and that copy was the basis of all the reports 
of the speech printed either in Des Moines, or telegraphed from 
there at the time of the meeting. As these newspaper reports 
were in substantial agreement, they probably fairly represented 
the copy on which they ultimately depended, but strangely 
falsified the author’s thought on one point, By tbe interpola: 
tion of two letters and three words (which are italicized in the 
following quotation), General Grant was made to say : ‘‘ Re- 
solve that neither the state or nation, nor both combined, shall 
support institutions of learning other than those sufficient,”’ 
ete. ; f.¢., Resolve that heither the state nor the nation shall 
support either schools or state universities. 

This falsified report was telegraphed over this continent, 
and cabled to the Old World. It crept into magazines, and 
has been preserved in bound volumes, It was scarcely more 
than an accident that saved the author’s real thought from ob- 
livion, For its preservation we are indirectly indebted to an 
opponent of higher education by the state. He hastened to 

* This sentence has probably lost one letter and two words, and should 
read, “ It is a fair subject for the deliberations of soldiers,” etc. 
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ony, through a widely-circulated journal, that the speech| From 1818 to 1876 he was out of school from sickness but 


‘‘shows a turning of the tide at hand.” 


save common schools from Catholic assaults.’’ 


improbable, excited one person, at least, to reply. Reflection 
increased suspicion of the accuracy of the report ; suspicion 
impelled to investigation; investigation resulted in demonstra- 
tion as follows: 

1. Ex-Gov. 8S. J. Kirkwood (later Secretary of the Interior), 
at the request of the writer, addressed to President Grant a 
letter of inquiry as to his real meaning. The essential portion 
of his reply (written Nov. 17, 1875) is the following: 

‘*‘ What I said at Des Moines was hastily noted down In pen- 
cil, and may have expressed my views imperfectly. I have not 
the manuscript before me, as I gave it to the secretary of the 
society. My idea of what I said is this: ‘ Resolve that the 
state or nation, or both combined, shall furnish to every child 
growing up in the land the means of acqui a good common- 
school education,’ ete. Such is my idea, and such I intended 
to have said. I feel no hostility to free education going as high 
as the state or National Government feels able to provide,— 
protecting, however, every child in the privilege of a common- 
school education before public means are appropriated to a 
higher education for the few. 

Yours truly, U. 8S. Grant. 

2. The next linkin the chain of proof was the report of 
General Dayton, as quoted first above. He wrote that the re- 
port printed by him in the proceedings of the society had been 
carefully compared with the President’s manuscript, and was 
‘an exact duplicate”’ of it in the paragraph referred to. 

8. A photograph of Grant’s manuscript next confirmed the 
fact of the interpolation above-named. General Grant, after 
writing to Governor Kirkwood as above, obtained his manu- 
script from General Dayton, and Gen. W. W. Belknap, then 
Secretary of War, caused several photographs of it to be taken. 

4. Mr. Weston Flint, of New York, added further confirma- 
tion by examining the original manuscript in the White House, 
and said that while in other parts there was an occasional in- 
terlineation or erasure, this falsified sentence remained “ un- 
touched’ and as published by Secretary Dayton. 

The facts and history of this famous speech should be pre- 
served for two reasons preéminently : (1) Justice to Ex-Presi- 
dent Grant demands it ; (2) It is a notable illustration of the 
ease with which falsehood may, at times, supplant truth. 

The original forgery or the error (which ever it was) was 
published in Des Moines whi!s General Grant was in the city, 
and was not contradicted by him, even apparently, until he 
wrote to Governor Kirkwoad nearly two months after the de- 


livery of the speech. When Secretary Dayton’s report was 
published it attracted no attention to the change, and was not 
speciallyf{poticed. Chancellor Hammond, now of the St. Louis 
Law School, has given this incident a place in his edition of 
Sicber’s Hermeneutics, as involving elements not unlike his- 
toric forgeries which bave been discovered only after the lapse 
of centuries.—EpucaTion, May, 1885. 


OBITUARY. 

A Notep Instructor Gong. — Sixty-seven Years of Con- 
tinuous Teaching.—Phineas Allen, a noted teacher in the Mas- 
sachusetts schools, and for the past twenty-five years a professor 
in Allens’ English and Classical School at West Newton, died 
May 26, in that place, after a short illness of pneumonia, 
Mr. Alien was born in Medfield in 1802, and was a descendant 
of one of the first seven settlers of thattown. He was probably 
the oldest teacher in active service in the state, if not the 
country. He first commenced to teach in the town of Sher 
born in 1818, having received a certificate from the minister of 
the town, Rev. S.B. Townsend. He was then seventeen years 
of sge, and bis oldest pupil (who is now living) was sixteen. 
In describing the school-room, a few years ago, he stated that 
there was only one room in the whole building, and it was 
warmed with a large fire-place, in which wood four feet long 
was used. The following winter he taught in the east district 
in Northboro. 

In 1821 he entered Harvard College, and the day previous to 
examination he walked from Northboro to Cambridge, and after 
passing examination, walked back again. At that time stu- 
dents were allowed to be absent from their class in winter to 
teach, and the first winter in college he taught in Chelmsford, 
now Lowell, there being but one factory in the place at that 
time. During his four years of college life be taught the chil- 
dren of the late Dr. Ware. Hegraduated from college in 1825, 
and the following Monday after commencement he com: 
menced to teach in Brookline. He remained there two years, 
and in 1827 went to Concord and taught eight years. During 
that time he fitted for college the late Judge Albert Nelson; 
the late William Whiting, legal advisor to President Lincoln 
during the war; Judge KE. R Hoar, and Henry D. Thoreau. 
Senator Hoar of Worcester was also a pupil of his, commenc- 
ing the study of Latin with him at the age of six. 

In 1826 he left Concord and took charge of the academy in 
Northfield, where he remained eleven years. Aftcr leaving 
Northfield he taught in Medway, Walpole, Dedham, Bolton, 
East Braintree, Scituate, Provincetown, Westminister, West 
Newbury, Tyngsboro. In 1860 he became connected with 
Allens’ English and Classical School, where he has remained 
ever since, and has been actively engaged in teaching up to bis 
last illness. Among his classmates in college were Charles 
Francis Adams, Rev. G. H. Hedge, D.D ; Tuomas Sherwin, 
late head master English High School, Boston; Judge Seth 
Ames, Jonathan Chapman, an ex mayor of Boston; Admiral 
Charles H. Davis, who did such good service in the late war 
on the Mississippi; C. K. Dilloway, late master of the Latin 
School; and Horatio Greenough, the sculptor. Five of his 
Concord pupils afterward became judges, one a doctor of 
divinity, and one a genersl,— Gen. Whipple who was killed in 
the late war. 

Mr. Allen was a remarkable man in many ways. He 
was a perfect encyclopedia of information, and was always 
Open to every inquiring mind. He had a perfect knowledge of 
five languages beside the English, and since he has been‘at 
West Newton he had special tutorship of the Spanish students. 


“General Grant 
thinks he sees that popular education must unload the upper 
ticrs of institutions which have been piled upon it in order to 
This non- 
sequitur in logic, and rash acceptance of a report intrinsically 


three days. In the latter year he was injured by the upsetting 
of his carriage, which disabled him for a fewmonths. He had 
& great love for teaching, and his happiest days were spent in 
the schoolroom. His family has been remarkable for longev- 
ity. Ina family of eight children, when the late Dr. Joseph 
Allen of Northboro’ died, there had been no death for 77 years. 
He enjoyed remarkably good health for a man of his age. 
He was able to teach up to the last Friday of his life, when he 
contracted a cold which developed into typhoid-pneumonia. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
correspond with the writers. Cor- 
indents 8 m ; the pressure umns impera- 
tively demands it. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE. . 


My article in Taz Journat of February 12 has called forth 
an unexpected amount of discussion, both pro and con. Ihave 
been very glad to see this, for I believe the subject cannot be 
kept too prominently before teachers. The opinions expressed 
in that article are the results of careful thought and observa- 
tion, and I have as yet found in the discussion nothing to cause 
me to change them. I had intended to leave further discussion 
to others; but the two recent articles in Taz JouRNAL, by 
Mr. W. L. Pillsbury, of Springfield, Ill., are almost a chal- 
lenge to me to defend my statements of facts. In the first he 
attacks my statement that we have, to-day, in colleges in the 
United States, in proportion to our popdilation, only half as 
many young men as we had forty years ago. For this fact I 
do not ask better authority than President Barnard of Colum- 
bia College, in whose interesting statistics are found these 
figures. In 1840 the proportion of students in college to the 
entire population of the country was one in 1,519; in 1860 it 
was one in 2,012; in 1870 it had fallen to one in 2,546. Even 
in New England, where the population is lees variable, a sim- 
ilar tendency is shown. In 1826 the proportion was one in 
1,513; in 1855 it was one in 1,689; while in 1870 it was but one 
in 1,927. Taking into consideration the fact that there is a 
far greater proportion of young women in college to-day than 
forty years ago, I think that I have abundant authority for my 
statement, which related to young men alone. 

In his second article Mr. Pillsbury attacks my statement that 
Michigan has twice as many of her own sons in college as IIli- 
nois. When I first saw this statement, in a table of statistics 
which I have not at hand at this writing, I, myself, thought it 
overdrawn, but many things since have tended to confirm it. 
Mr. Pillsbury has in his article a table compiled, as he says, 
from the catalogues of all the colleges in Michigan and Lilinois 
and thirty of the leading colleges in other states. Michigan 
has nine colleges ; Illinois, twenty-eight ; hence in all, he has 
taken sixty-seven colleges. By this table Illinois has 1,315, and 
Michigan 566 students, in these colleges,—about the same in 
ratio as the population of the two states. Now I maintain that 
Mr. Pillsbury has not disproved my statement, and for two 
reasons. In the first place his table is evidently incorrect. He 
claims to have counted in all the colleges in Michigan and fifty- 
eight besides; yet he gives Michigan but 566 students in all 
these. I have before me the catalogues of two colleges in 
Michigan, one of which records 644 students and the other 142 
as residents of that state,—a third more Michigan students in 
two colleges than Mr. Pillsbury gives for sixty-seven colleges. 
Hence it is perfectly evident that the table is incorrect, or that 
he did not, as he claimed, include all the colleges in these two 
states. In the second place his table does not prove anything 
in this matter, because he has not taken sufficient data. 

We have, in the United Statee, nearly four hundred colleges, 
and it is absurd to base a claim of facts on a table compiled of 
scarcely one-sixth of these. He who would make the attempt 


rivals in logic the man who argued that the world was flat be- 
cause it was flat as far as he could see. I have no desire to 
detract from Lilinois, which I consider the garden of the world, 
or to overlaud Michigan; but I domost earnestly think that we 
in our schools, like Ohio and Indiana and many other western 
states, need the inspiration of a grand university of our own. 
That our State Industrial University is destined to rise to that 
distinction I have faith to believe. Her advance will be rapid 
when she drops from her name the incubus of the word *‘in- 
dustrial,’”? which now loads her shoulders like Sinbad, the 
Sailor’s Old Man of the Sea, CHARLES W. TUFTS 
Ottawa, Iil., 1885. 


THE TEACHERS’ REST ON THE HUDSON. 


We have before us the Ninth Annual Report of the Vaughn 
Teachers’ Rest, situated at Tomkin’s Cove, Rockland County, 
N. Y. It may be remembered by readers of Toe JOURNAL, 
that some four years sgo we called attention to this most ex- 
cellent institution. Since then it has continued to do its use- 
ful work in a quiet, unobtrusive way, each year giving it a 
more permanent place in the affections of the teachers, It wasa 
happy thought to perpetuate the memory of a noble master, 
by founding in his name a resting-place for those of the pro- 
fession who, from ill health, the fatigues of age, or the restric- 
tions of income, could not otherwise find recreation. We have 
abundant proof that it has done what it professed to do. 

‘‘ While not a ‘charitable institution,’ in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, our little home,” says the report, has 
proved itself a center radiating the broadest kind of charity in 
its highest sense, that which is ‘ greatest of all.’ 

‘* Visitors are impressed with the atmosphere of the house. 
If, by chance, a discordant element finds entrance, any spirit 
of criticism, gossip, or self-seeking, it soon ‘hides its dimin- 
ished head’ and dies out for want of breath. Never, perhaps, 


till the day in which all secrets are revealed, shall we know, 
to the full, the influence for good, in the world, of our little 
home among the hills.”’ 

We are sorry to say that the board of directors acknowledge 
themselves crippled in many ways by lack of funds. They 
ask for donations of carpets, mattings, books, pictures, crock- 
ery, etc., and will be glad of even the smallest pecuniary ald. 
There has been a league established by those who have availed 
themselves of the Rest, to create a fund for its benefit. Every 
teacher is urged to become a member, or at least to help on 
the good work, by making known the value and the needg of the 


institution. The writer can testify from personal knowledge, 

that the affairs of the Rest are in most excellenthands. He is 

sure that no more worthy object can appeal to the sympathy 

and ecéperation of our profession. W. W. BarItey, 
Brown University, May 12, 1885, 


THE READING CIRCLES AT SARATOGA. 


Last year at Madison, the West felt complimented by the 
generous attendance of teachers from the East; and this year, 
if I do not misinterpret the signs of the times, preparations 
must be made at Saratoga for a return visit, with large ad- 
ditions, from the West. The occasion is inducement enough 
to draw large numbers of our teachers to the place selected for 
the approaching meeting of the National Association; but this 
famous watering-place will lend its various attractions to form 
an extraordinary motive for attendance, 

In Ohio, Indians, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota, 
& new educational movement is now well under way; and it 
has occurred to me that an hour or two might be found at Sara- 
toga for ‘‘ taking stock of our progress’ thus far, to the end that 
this new work may gain momentum from the net results of 
collective experience. The Teachers’ Reading Circle bids fair 
to become an established institution; and if its plans receive 
the sanction of the teaching-class, as seems probable, there will 
have been found an agency for the education of teachers more 
universal, and in some ways more efficient, than any now in 
force. I do not desire that the National Association take any 
formal notice of this new organization; it has not yet passed — 


the period of experiment; but it seems very desirable that the 

state managers of these reading circles should hold a confer- 

ence for an hour or two for the purpose of adopting some uni- 

formities of practice. W. H. Payne. 
University of Michigan, 1885. 


AN OFFENSIVE PLEA. 


Gen. Logan contributes an article to the Chautauquan for 
February, on ‘‘ National Aid to Education.” It is a well-made 
plea for applying the liquor revenue to the needs of the illiter- 
ate in our country, but the style and make-up of the appeal do 
not alter the harmful fact of education on such terms, The 
little Nebraska girl who said, so innocently, ‘‘ We’re just 
crowded to death in our school, because we haven’t enough 
teachers, but next week there’s to be a new saloon opened, 
then there’!] be another teacher hired with the license money,’’ 
is the forerunner of many more such spokeswomen for the 
liquor traffic, if we are to edacate the next two or three gener- 
ations by the revenue which comes from the manufacture of 
intoxicating beverages. And now, of all other times, when we 


are working with desperate earnestness to secure for these 
same generations the scientific public instruction concerning 
the physiological offects of these beverages, to hear this plea 
from a great statesman, for the continued blight,—physiolog- 
ical, mental, moral, and spiritual,—is heart-sickening. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
THE ARMY PROBLEM. 
The problem contemplates the army in its three positions, 
as per the following diagram : 


a be da oF 


Ist, as occupying ¢f at the outset, the General atc. 2d, as oc- 
cupying be when he reaches the rear ate. 34, as occupying 
ad when he overtakes the front ata. Then ¢f = 25; df = 15. 

Let y = ef, the first part ‘of the distance covered by the 
army. Let «=the distance traveled by the general = ce + 
ed+da; ce=2%—y; ed=15—y; da=25, Hencez= 
—y +15 —y + 65 — dy. 

As the speed of the General and of the army is uniform we 
have the following proportion : As the distance traveled by 
the army in the first part of the march is to that traveled by 
the general in the same time, so is the whole distance traveled 
by the army to the whole distance traveled by the General. 
y:2%—y::15: 2. Substituting 65 — 2y for z, we bave 
65y — 2y? = 375 — 15y. Transposing, dividing by 2, complet- 
ing the equare, y? — 40y + 400 = 212.5; y —20 = + 14.5774—; 
y = 5 4226+. 

2 = 65 — 2y = 65 — 10.8452+4+ — 54.1548. This answer ful- 
fills the conditions of the problem. 5.4226+ : 19.5774—: : 
15 : 54.1548; 293 66 = 203 66. 


A SURPRISE. 


I was surprised to see in THz JougNAL of the 7th inst., that 
in the Chelsea High School, physiology is not introduced till 
the fourth year of the course. If the study has any value in 


securing due attention to the laws of health, why should it be 
kept till the closa of the school course, and be pursued 7 


comparative few who reach the highest class ? H. L. B. 
Evanston, Ill., May 12, 1885. 
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> lanta, Richmond, Montgomery, and more lately, of Aus- 

J ournal of Education. tin and Columbia, have been one of the most valuable 
agencies in the organization of the common school in 
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fluential educational forces in the new public-school life 
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Tue bulletin for the National Educational Association 


= Page.|is just issued, and presents great attractions for the 
Mr. Brown Loe gs | meeting of this truly national convention of educators. 
Latin in the High would be difficult to surpass in quality the addresses 
The Art Element in 8nd discussions of the last few meetings, or to present 
Department of Methods, for the Bchooi-itoom:.....-....--c.+-s-0.s+- a8t| 4 list of educational papers of more vital value or timely 
x President Grant ou Popaiar 958 | topics than were presented to the Association at Madi- 
Correspondence, Notes, snd 360/800, the Saratoga meetings, Atlanta, and Chautauqua ; 
for Summer 360 | surely the list now arranged by President Soldan 
Table Assos. Amone the Colored People: 80d his co-workers will in no wise fall below these great 
Our Book meetings of the past. 
cath Every year should, and does, bring some new phases 
and with vitality and earnestness. All that is good in 


the past should be retained,—nothing should be dis- 
carded simply because it is old ; but on the other hand, 
all new principles or appliances which promise improve- 
ment should be promptly adopted and put to the test. 
If they prove good, they will be retained ; if not feasible 
or valuable, they will be as promptly rejected. 

These great gatherings, which call together the best 
minds in the educational work of the country, should, 
and undoubtedly do, give to the good cause a stimulus 
and an impetus not otherwise to be gained. 


Boston, JUNE 4, 1885. 


For the Bulletin of the American Institute of In- 
struction, giving full information concerning the meet- 
ing at Newport, July 6-9, application should be made 
to Supt. George A. Littlefield, Newport, R.I. For the 
Bulletin of the National Educational Association, tell- 
ing all about the meeting at Saratoga, July 14-18, ap- 
plication should be made to William E. Sheldon, secre- 
tary, 16 Hawley street, Boston, or to Ny A. Calkins, 
treasurer, 124 East 80th street, New York City. 


From the letter of a correspondent to the New 
York Kzaminer, quoted in a metropolitan school 
journal, we learn the reported resignation of Supt. 
J. Ormand Wilson, of Washington, D. C. If Supt. 
Wilson has finally withdrawn from the most arduous 
post of official duty of city superintendency in the 
Union, it will be a public misfortune to the people of 
the District of Columbia. In a city for years unfavor- 
able to public schools even for white children, and where 
the education of the colored people has been wrought 
out through great difficulties, Mr. Wilson has developed 
a system of free instruction for both races deserving the 
highest approbation from all competent judges. With 
an almost. unmanageable congress on the one hand, and 
an anomalous city government on the other, to be rec- 
onciled in the pecuniary support of public education ; 
harassed by obstinate race prejudice, mixed with polit- 
ical complications ; hunted by the crowd of educational 
cranks, dead-beats, chronic place-hunters, and bohemian 
journalists that swarm in that city; Mr. Wilson has 
gone on his way with an ability, tact, and progressive 
spirit of which few men are capable, and stands, to-day, 
one of the most deservedly honored among the leading 
superintendents in the country. It is characteristic of 


Tue article in this number entitled “ Ex-President 
Grant on Popular Education” is well worth a careful 
perusal. As stated in the article (which we quote from 
the current number of Epucation), the correct copy of 
General Grant’s address has not hitherto been made 
widely public, but a spurious report was circulated at 
the time the address was delivered, which gave a false 
idea of this distinguished soldier and statesman’s ideas 
of public education. The real views presented by Gen- 
eral Grant are alike creditable to his judgment and 
favorable to the cause of education. 


Tue program for the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction at Newport, R. I., July 6-9, is not 
only creditable to the managers of that time-honored 
association, but promises rich things to the great crowd 
of teachers and others, from within and from without 
New England, who will be in attendance at that very 
attractive watering-place. The low rates to and fro, 
from all sections, will bring a large number to attend 
the meetings, and the excursions from Newport, after 
the convention is over, will afford an opportunity to a 
multitude of weary teachers and others to scatter for | what is called educational journalism in the metropolis, 
rest among the resorts at the seaside or among the|that the announcement of this resignation is heralded 
mountains. Never were there more or greater attrac-|as “the last triumph of the new departure,” and the 
tions for an educational meeting in New England. We/jstupid and malignant assertions of an unknown corre- 
hope the teachers and all friends of education, from city|spondent to a sectarian journal are paraded, without 
and hamlet, from town and country, will in great num-| contradiction, before the educational public. If one of 
the elements of “the new departure” is this style of 
dealing with men by whose labors the public school- 

We congratulate the good people of Raleigh, N. C., keeping of the day has alone been made possible, some 
on their recent choice of Prof. E. P. Moses as superin-|°! °° Will conclude that old wine, of good brand and 
tendent of schools in the capital of the state, and their|°°4y is, on the whole, better than the froth and fizzle 
purpose to erect new buildings and effect a complete re-|°f *¥ch emptiness, conceit, and petty jealousy as too 
organization of the public schools of their city. The| tem gets a hearing under the sacred name of reform. 


importance of a thorough arrangement for the graded| | 
school instruction of both races, under competent su-| We regret that the boom of bashfulness, which of late 
perintendence, cannot be over-rated in the great cities |swept over the commonwealth of Massachusetts, at the 


of our Southern States, The schools of Nashville, At-'time of holding the State Convention of Teachers, and 


preventing so many of the eminent “lady educators” of 
that cultured commonwealth from gracing the platform, 
appears to have struck the neighboring State of New 
York. By reference to the printed program of the 
“ Annual Convention of the Teachers of the Empire 
State,” which assembles at Saratoga July 8th, we ob- 
serve that but one lady is advertised to appear, and she 
only in behalf of the kindergarten. It is true, another 
lady’s name appears as the subject of obituary eloquence 
on the day assigned to such exercises. When we con- 
sider that half a dozen women, twenty years ago, at 
Oswego, virtually reconstructed the German and British 
methods of primary education, put the American train- 
ing school on its feet, and projected the New Education 
into the growing West; and that, to-day, no State in 
the world holds a more illustrious body of women- 
teachers, or sends out a more brilliant army of good . 
girls to stir up the children thoughout the land than 
New York; that in this State are located Vassar, 
Cornell, and a score of female or co-educational col- 
leges of national reputation; that Wellesley College 
sought its lady president in the same State; with a 
good deal more of like import ; — this sudden attack of 
extreme modesty in this quarter is almost unaccount- 
able. Of course, no body of masculine managers, how- 
ever eminent and courageous, would run the risk of 
making such a program, of their own motion, in a State 
overlooked by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. One of the first resolutions enter- 
tained by the National Convention at Saratoga should 
be for the appointment of a committee of ladies to in- 
vestigate and report upon this alarming outbreak of 
timidity among the teaching sisterhood of these two 
famous old educational States. An epidemic so alarm- 
ing to the educational health of the nation should, if 
possible, be arrested in its further progress toward the 
equator and the setting sun. 


HINTS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 


As the season for summer travel is upon us a few 
suggestions, especially to the younger members of the 
teaching fraternity who are not supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the ins and outs of journeying, may be 
in order. These rules have been evolved from a wide 
experience on the road, in all parts of the country, be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic, and 
doubtless apply on the Pacific slope as well. 

First,—if a gentleman,—lay in an ample stock of to- 
bacco, for smoking on the northern and chewing on the 
southern division of the Republic. Of course, you 
travel in the Pullman, which probably, in some cases, 
is the best house you ever inhabited for several days in 
succession. You will find that the noble army of 
smokers has invaded even the sanctity of the new 
American palace, and will be prepared to do your best 
in the appropriate compartment, to fill the entire area 
with a charming odor of fresh and stale smoke. The 
pungent influence of the tender cigarette greatly en- 
hances the effect. But the perfection of gentility is 
attained by frequent visitations to your lady in charge 
with a cigar held in your fingers, dispensing its fra- 
grance. If a young lady in a certain stage of evolution 
of the sentiments, she will fancy this, for she adores the 
cigar, and really enjoys a visit to her brother’s smok- 
ing-room. The fact that half-a-dozen people in the car 
have taxed themselves almost double fare to avoid 
nuisances, and are made positively sick and in all ways 
miserable by this gentlemanly indulgence on your part, 
should weigh nothing against the growing fashion to 
impregnate every cubic inch of republican atmosphere 
with the delightful odors of the weed. The same effect 
will be produced by half-a-dozen vigorous chewers, dis- 
persed at reasonable distances through the palace car, 
bringing every point under fire of the battery of expec- 
toration. We simply hint at the vast opportunity thus 
opened for the young traveler, leaving numberless nic- 
otine variations to be extemporized at will. 

To a married lady with two or three small children, 
a railroad journey offers boundless opportunities for 
the display of young American maternity. On reach- 
ing your section in the Pullman you will succumb, 
without a struggle, to the demand of the infantry corps 


to throw open both the windows, for whose use you 
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have paid a round sum. It is so delightful to the little 
dears to hang outside the window, seeing what may 
turn up, that after a few gentle expostulations you will 
compose yourself to a nap, and leave them to fill the 
heart of the motherly-looking lady opposite with per- 

tual torment at their exposure, In ten minutes the 
interior of the palace will be a pandemonium of smoke 
and dust; but what has that to do with either of the 
twenty people inside? It is sweet to you to be 
bulldozed by your little darlings, and you draw a thick 
yeil over your face and submit. Perhaps the gentle- 
man behind you is @ professor or a tired-out banker 
traveling for his health, especially sensitive about the 
throat and eyes, and this torrent of irritating smoke 
and dust, with a sharp wind like a fine circular saw, 
works away at his weak points until the first day’s 
journey makes an opening for the docter for a month. 
But that’s no matter. Its the glorious privilege of the 
American lady to have her own sweet will and way on 
the road, whoever comes to grief, and no man, however 
illustrious, has yet been known to remonatrate. It will 
greatly vary the monotony of tlie journey if you can 
travel with your maiden sister and your bad small boy, 
whose heart’s delight is found in an indiscriminate 
botheration of this devoted female relative, insulting 
her by every species of juvenile, boorish trick, talking to 
her in a loud voice in a way that in the good old days 
would have brought him to a speedy reckoning across 
the knee of yourresolute grandmother. But what were 
maiden sisters made for, if not to bear the brunt of the 
infantry assault ? It willalso greatly interest all timid 
passengers, if your little darlings are permitted to race 
through the narrow aisle of the car that is whisking 
round curves and spinning through tunnels at the rate 
of forty miles per hour. Each of them will probably 
catch a fall or a bump that will change it to a howling 
demon; but all this will appeal to the sympathies of 
the tender-hearted companions of your journey. A 
pleasant variation is to leave the little group to amuse 
themselves by extemporized gymnastics on the platform 
of the train waiting dinner, backing and filling and jerk- 
ing, with five chances in ten of finding one of them 
under the wheels, while you contemplate the beautiful 
scenery, in wsthetic mood, from the rear car. 

Time would fail to fill out the code of “ good morals 
and gentle manners” appropriate to summer travel. 
Suffice to say that no reader, however inexperienced, 
need suppress himself in this position for fear of lack of 
appreciation. Somebody in your Pullman will be sure 
to note every charming little exhibition of yourself, and 
treasure it up for future use. Remember the pivotal 
law of travel, which is, having purchased your seat or 
section in a railroad car, that space is henceforth your 
little world, in which you are to manifest yourself with 
as perfect unconcern for the fact that a score of other 
people have done the same thing, in the same room, as 
yourself, as if you were the occupant of an equal area 
in the heart of the Georgia pine woods or Robinson 
Crusoe before he found his man Friday. Even the gen- 
teel young gentleman of color who, on our last journey, 
serenely drew forth his meerschaum and began to puff 
himself into Paradise, in a central seat of the Pullman, 
did not lack this appreciation; but one old gentleman 
plucked up courage to inform him that this particular 
indulgence was not among the equal rights secured by 
the late amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

But a word to the wise is sufficient, and we have that 
deathless faith in the quickness of apprehension of all 
youthful travelers of our noble race to be confident that 
these hints will be improved upon, and our coming two- 
thousand-mile ride from Boston to Omaha will be 


cheered by these, and numberless original demonstra- f 


tions of the power of Young America and his family to 
enjoy himself in the sweet summer season, inside the 
palatial Pullman. 


— The school board of London, at the request of John Eaton, 

mmissioner of Education, have generously ‘‘donated’’ to 
the Pedagogical Museum, at Washington, the admirable ex- 
hibit made of the school products of London by the board at 
the New Orleans Exposition. The value of an interchange of 
such courtesies, among school officials of different nations, is 
very great, and we hope that all persons visiting the Museum 
Will study this exhibit carefully. 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOC. AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


Almost all thoughtful people were, before the war, 
agreed as to the peril of freeing the negroes. Jamaica 
and Hayti taught us so much. So general was the 
sense of this danger, that if the war had not forced 
the question upon us, it is doubtful whether a ma- 
jority of the nation would ever have come to the 
point of demanding the freedom of the slave. The 
danger of keeping men in bondage was clear enough, 
but what would happen if they were set free was the 
question no one could answer. When once they were 
emancipated, there was no more question of the neces- 
sity of educating their heads, their hands, and their 
moral nature than of the necessity of disinfecting a 
city’s slums. The work was taken up by a variety of 
organizations. The Freedmen’s Bureau, the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, and various missionary associations, 
all worked together in substantial harmony for the same 
general result. 

For many years past the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation has expended about $300,000 annually upon 
this field. It has been able to secure at a very low cost 
the services of highly trained and devoted men and 
women, It has accomplished great results. Other organ- 
izations have done much, but yet those whose specific 
duty brings them into constant contact with the work 
feel that all that has been done is but as a drop in the 
bucket. There can be no doubt then as to the pressing 
need of all that these various outside agencies have been 
able to do. 3 

Within a few years past the Peabody Fund, the Slater 
Fund, and the several states have pushed forward the 
work with more vigor. But the work of the American 
Missionary Association will ever stand out as the fore- 
most and staunchest means of starting and carrying 
forward the great movement of uplifting this down- 
trodden race. Its operations date back to the appoint- 
ment of Rev. J. G. Fee, a native Kentuckian, whose 
father was a slaveholder, and disinherited him for his 
anti-slavery principles. He was commissioned in Octo- 
ber, 1848. Berea College is to-day a witness to his 
fidelity and success. From the day of its small begin- 
ning this grand association, which has in very deed 
proved itself a veritable “ Good Samaritan ” Society, has 
gone on till, besides its churches, the Association has at 
the South sixty-five schools, classified as follows: 


Chartered institutions at strategic points, . ° ° 
High and normal schools, ° 
Theological students, ° 
Law students, ° ° 
Total number of pupils, ° ° ° ° ° 
Estimated number in schools now under instruction by 

pupils and graduates, notlessthan . . .  . 100,000 


Sixteen of the schools of the Association now afford 
instruction in needlework and work in wood, leather, 
and metals. An educator of experience, who has given 
much study to this matter, says: “In the old system 
there was but one laboring class,—the slaves. In the 
new there are two,—the blacks and the whites; and the 
relations of these two classes are by no means fully 
adjusted. This adjustment is one of the great problems 
confronting the new South. With a large and as yet 
the dominant class of southern people the solution is 
thought to lie in a sort of stratification of labor, the 
blacks forming the substratum and taking the heavier 
and more menial services, while the whites monopolize 
the upper stratum of skilled labor, the trades, and so 
forth. This is, in fact, the present adjustment; and 
means are adopted looking toward its perpetuation, that 
the white laborer may be free from negro competition. 
The colored mechanics trained under slavery 
are fast dying off, and soon there will be no entrance 
for a colored youth into any of the various lines of 
artisanship. The colored laborer will be relegated to 
the mule-whip and the cotton-hoe, the razor and the 
shoe-brush, unless help comes from some quarter.” 

This expert in practical education mentions among 
other reasons for pushing such technical instruction : 
First: It tends toward self-helpfulness, and assists to 
break down the color-line in labor. Second: It puts 
manual labor more on a level with the languages and 
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mathematics as being a subject of systematic instruc- 


tion, and helps prevent the false view that education is 
mainly a means to enable one to get along without 
work, 

The educational problem to-day is the great question 
of the time, and the most difficult part of that great 
work is the education of the southern negro. Without 
the grand outpouring of the Christian benevolence of 
the North, this work, absolutely essential to the well- 
being of the Republic, probably, would never have been 
done. With this great aid we may look hopefully to 
the future and confidently expect the final salvation of 
the millions of this great people, 

For certain facts and statements contained in this 
article, credit is hereby given to an excellent paper in 
the New York Hvening Post, contributed by Rev. 8. 
W. Powell. The closing words of this able article are 
worth the most careful attention of every earnest patriot 
in the land. They are as follows: 

“The Association warmly favors the proposition that the 
United States Government should help the southern states to 
maintain their common schools. The need is great and urgent 
of all that can be done by every agency, if we would not see the 
government of the country pass, perhaps permanently, into 


the control of those who are skilled in manipulating the pur- 
chasable and illiterate vote.” 


DRIFT. 


— The committee of selection appointed to place the new 
Catholic University of the country has shown commendable 
wisdom in selecting Washington, D.C. The old Georgetown 
College has been for many years the most creditable of the 
higher institutions of this denomination of Christians, and it 
seems probable that the new university will be in some way 
connected with it. The city of Washington is, to-day, by far 
the most interesting center of educational enterprise in the 
Union, and a powerful university, well endowed and manned, 
if worked according to advanced educational ideas, will find 
itself surrounded there with an array of annexes and rein- 
forcements which cannot fail to attract large bodies of students, 


— We recently sat on a piazza in the country town of a 
Southern State, watching the afternoon life that drifted 
around the court-house where the court was in session, In- 
side, a man was being tried for assault and battery, whileevery 
part of the court-room was crammed to suffocation by a crowd 
of all colors and both sexes. Outside, a similar crowd held 
up the awning-posts, propped the fences, and kept the air 
vocal with lazy goffaw or angry dispute through the livelong 
afternoon. Not less than two hundred laboring people would 
thus waste a week in haunting the court through its criminal 
calendar, breeding drunkenness, lust, and violence enough 
to keep jadge and jury occupied for another term. Mean- 
while spring had come, and the fields required more than 
all these idlers could give, while half of them were taking their 
children from school to work, while they played truant in 
town. And yet, people wonder, the press proses, and states- 
men dilate on the causes of hard times, as if such laziness, 
with its attendant ill-doing, would not account for the condi- 
tion of half the people of that county, and the wicked stealing 
of children’s school-time by ignorant, drunken, and shiftless 
parents would not fasten this curse of poverty on any com- 
munity for a generation to come! 


— Down in the pine woods of Florida we came upon an old 
man of the native stock, who seemed to us one of the most 
forcible object-lessons on the use of education in successful 
industry we had ever met. Oar old friend, by the labor of 
years, had cleared a little patch in the wilderness, built a dam, 
set up a mill for grinding corn for the scattered population of 
the neighborhood, and gotten together a most unique establish | 
ment. Not an article in his mill, house, implements, and sur- 
roundings was brought from outside, save his mill-stones and 
the tire of his cart-wheels. Indeed, in erecting this little set- 
tlement, our old friend had put forth an amount of native me- 
chanical faculty that, trained and directed, would have made 
him a marked man in any state. But the only outcome of all 
these years of curious, inventive industry and crushing toil 
was the establishment of a mill that would grind, perhaps, five 
bushels of corn per day. As the corn was all brought from 
Chicago, and could have been ground there at infinitessimal 
cost, one can easily calculate the profit of our old patriarch’s 
investment. And this is the prime difficulty with uneducated 
laborers and unskilled work everywhere. It is all a device of 
Satan to reduce two-thirds of the human race to the life-long 
slavery of a drudgery which leaves the workman poorer, more 
discontented, and more hopeless with every generation. Mean- 
while, great statesmen at Washington pose, prance, and wran- 
gle over tariff, railroads, and currency, forgetting that no the- 
ory of industrial development can do anything for an ignorant 
laboring class in days like ours. The one vital point where 
the national industry, especially down South, can be vitalized 
from Washington, is the speedy passage of an effective bill for 
National Aid to Education. As the man who works rises in 
the scale of intelligence, and all that goes along with inteili- 


gence in a good system of popular education, everything else 
will go up all round, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

— Porter & Coates, Philadelphta, have published THE BATTLE OF DORK- 
ING; or, Reminiscences of a Volunteer, by an Eye Witness in 1925: by Col. Geo. 
Chesney, author of Military Biography, The Dilemma, etc.; 12mo, paper, 25 
cents. This is one of the best specimens of description we have met with 
for a long time,—a model of telling satire. 

— The Woonsocket Patriot, a family newspaper, weekly, large size, eight 
pages, $2.50 per year; published by the Patriot Printing Co., Thomas H. 
Mann, busi This is one of the best family newspapers pub- 
lished in America. It was established in 1833, and for more than half a cent- 
ury has had a most creditable history. Its circulation is large, and its col- 
umns,—as Robert B. Thomas used to say of the Old Farmers’ Almanac, 
“ Filled with new, useful, and entertaining matter.” 

— Ginn, & Co., Boston, have now ready Vol. L. of THE TALES OF A 
GRANDFATHER, by Walter Scott, abridged and edited by Edwin Ginn. This 
is another valuable addition to the “ Classics for Children Series.” Mr. Ginn 
has shown wisdom and tact in his editorial work in that, while he has omitted 
many of the detailed descriptions of the barbarous cruelty of those times 
recorded by Scott in this history of Scotland, the main portions of the narra- 
tive are retained in Scott’s own graphic language. The reading of such a 
book will enthuse chiidren with a love of historical studies, and give them 
some idea of the grand struggles for independence and liberty in the past, 
and will stimulate love of country,—patriotism,—which is one of the highest 
duties of the present. Price, 50 cents. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons add to their previous announcements of publications 
for the early summer: NEW YORK AND THE CONSCRIPTION OF 1863; a 
chapter in the history of the Civil War; by James B. Fry, Asst. Adjt.-General 
and Brevet Major-General, U.S.A. A new series entitled “ Military Mono- 
graphs” will be inaugurated by an essay entitled OUR SEA-COAST DEFENCES; 
by Eugene Griffin, Lieut. Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. To the series of 
“ Questions of the Day” will be added: THE AMERICAN CAUCUS SYSTEM, 
ITs ORIGIN, PURPOSE, AND UTILITY, by Geo. W. Lawton; and THE Sct- 
ENCE OF BUSINESS, A STUDY OF THE PRINCIPLES CONTROLLING THE 
LAWS OF EXCHANGE, by Roderick H. Smith. Im fiction they announce: A 
SocIAL EXPERIMENT, by A. E. P. Searing; and A NEw ENGLAND Con- 
SCIENCE, by Belle C. Greene; both of which will be issued in 16mo, cloth, 
uniform with Miss Litchfield’s novels. Also a popular edition, printed in 
quarto, of Miss Greene’s A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 


— D. Appleton & Co. have justjready an important new practical text-book, 
by James Johonnot, entitled THE SENTENCE AND WORD Book. It is a guide 
to writing, spelling, and composition by the word and sentence methods. 
Teachers who teach these methods complain that the ordinary readers and 
spellers do not contain, in sufficient number, simple lessons with words ex- 
pressing the ideas of home life and youthful experience. This book meets this 
important demand. Mr. Johonnot has selected and arranged these words, 
dealing with familiar topics, using words in such combinations that their 
meaning is readily understood. His plan is admirably adapted to guide and 
help the teacher in all elementary language-instruction. The first pages are 
in script, the new words in full-face type, so that a single glance of the pupil’s 
eye will reveal to him what words need special attention. The author's in- 
troduction contains very valuable, suggestive hints how to use the book, and 
what will result from its correct use. We heartily commend this book to 
teachers of our elementary schools. 


— Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place, New York City, have recently 
published some very important and useful books, the latest of which is, 
GENERAL GCRDON, THE CHRISTIAN HERO, by the author of New World 
Heroes, etc.; 12mo0, 374 pages; price $1.25. This is a very timely and worthy 
record of a wonderful life. The story of Gordon's eventful and dramatic 
career is here told clearly, graphically, and in such a manner as to interest 
both young and old. It isa life which seems like astory of romance. Arthur 
and the Round Table has no more blameless knight. He gave the English 
nation his best service, and died the death of a true hero. e coming gen- 
erations will cherish his memory as among the most daring and self-denying 
men of modern times. The frontispiece is a portrait of General Gordon, 
from a photograph taken at Khartoum in the Soudan. THEINGOLDSBY LEG- 
ENDS, OR MIRTH AND MARVELS, by Thomas Ingoldsby, price $2.25, is a 
book full of interest. We cannot refrain from commending the style of 
binding in which Mr. Crowell puts up his books. They are simply elegant in 
design, exquisite in taste, and thoroughly durable. Mr. Crowell has also re- 
cently issued Ros. CLAxTON’s STORY, by Miss Chamberlain, author of AMis- 
tress of the House ; price $1.25. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just published a number of timely 
and interesting books for sammer reading. Among them is BIRDS IN THE 
Busu, by Bradford Torrey; price $1.25. This seasonable book contains 
eleven admirable essays, full of careful and accurate observations about 
birds at all seasons, and in various localities, but mostly in New England. 
The appearance, habits, characters, and songs are described with an enthu- 
siasm which makes the book one of the most delightful for out-of-door read- 
ing. DoOwN THE RAVINE, by Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree), au- 
thor of Jn The Tennessee Mountains, The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
etc., is a charming story for young people. It takes the reader into a section 
of the country hitherto little known by the outside world. Miss Murfree’s 
tales are very fresh and original, full of genuine feeling, and she has a strong 
affection for the beauties of nature. This book is appropriately illustrated, 
and will be keenly relished by both old and young. Price, $1.25. One of the 
purest and best books of fiction that has appeared this year is Msss Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s A MARSH ISLAND, which has appeared in successive numbers 
of The Atlantic Monthly, and now appears in book form. The story is good in 
every way,—in plot, design, characters, scenery, atmosphere,—and especlally 
in the spirit which illumines it, and in the charm with which it is told, that 
very few stories of the season can compare with it in Interest and worth. It 
cannot fail to be one of the most successful books in occupying and delight- 
ing the leisure of those who, in the country, or at the seashore, invoke heart- 
felt blessings on the teller of a genuinely good story, such as A Marsh Island. 
Price, $1.25. TALKS AFIELD is the engaging title of an excellent little book 
on plants and flowers. It is written by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the Michigan 
Agricultural Coliege, who supplements his ample scientific knowledge with 
admirable skill, in writing so simply and intelligibly that a child or an adult 
unfamiliar with science cannot fail to follow him with delight as he unfolds 
the beauties of the floral world. Price, $1.00. 


— One of the most valuable recent contributions to New Testament liter- 
ature is a new work published by Charles F. Aden & Co., of Boston, entitled 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BOTH AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSIONS; 
carefully annotated by Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., a member of the Revis- 
ion Committee. This work arranges the two versions in parallel columns on 
each page, preserving the verses in the A. V., and indicating them by bold- 
face punctuation in the R. V. The annotations, glossarial readings, etc., are 
found below the text on the same page. The notes are liberal, scholarly, and 
reflect the best Bible interpretations of our times. From among other high 
authorities and critics we quote as follows: 


Dr. E. G. Robinson, president of Brown University, says: “ The plan of 
Dr. Crosby’s Commentary evidently had its origin in a clear and intelligent 
conception of the needs of the general reader of the New Testament. He is 
concise were lucid, and explains only where explanation is needed.” 

Rev. Dr. William ‘aylor ppetee of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, says: “I have gone carefu ly over the specimen sheets of The New Tes- 
tament in both Authorized and Revi Versions, carefully annotated by Dr. 
Howard Crosby, and believe that such a work will meet a want felt by the 


average Bible student, and prove extensively useful. The presentation of 
both texts in parallel columns is itself a great advantage; while the com- 
ments of Dr. Crosby are brief, lucid, and helpful.” 


Dr. Rev. Chambers, pastor of Collegiate } 
York City, says: “ The annotations are necessarily brief, but they are judi- 
cious an saagestive, well worthy of the veteran scholar and devout belfever 
who penned them.” 

Rev. Dr. R. 8. MacArthur says: “ Dr. Crosby is widely known as # success- 
ful tor,an able scholar, and a forceful writer. In these notes he goes 
straight to the point at issue, and in brief, strong words gives the results of 
, = labored processes of investigation. The notes are emphatically multum 

parvo. 

In our judgment, the notes, explanations, and conclusions are eminently 
wise, sensible, and practical. Their brevity ahd clearness adapt them to the 
American mind and habit of thought. Each printed page has opposite it a 
blank page, of excellent quality of paper, upon which the student may write 
his own notes, opinions, ete. The type of the text is large and clear, on a 


1% 6%%x9% inches. The 600 octavo pages of printed matter, and 600 


iddie Reformed Church, New 


blank pages,—1,200 in all,—with a map of Bible lands, are well bound, and 
eonstitute a very valuable volume for ready reference and daily use. Teach- 
ers, Sunday-school teachers, pastors, and families will do well to examine 
this work, and those seeking employment cannot do themselves or the world 
better service than by introducing this book to the public. 

THE STUDENTS’ ECCLESIASTICAL History. Part IT. | 

B.A., author of Students’ Vld and New Testament Histories. > 

per & Brothers. 

This book contains a continuation and conclusion of The History of the 
Christian Church, during the Middle Ages, with a summary of the Reforma- 
tion,—centuries 11 to 16. This work, Part I., covered the history of the first 
ten centuries, and has been universally commended by students as a manual 
on that period. The history of the mediaeval church and of the Reforma- 
tion, found in the present volume, covers a period of even more importance 
than that of the earlier work. The aim of the author seems to be to state 
the plain historic truth concisely and accurately. The volume is divided 
into seven books, treating successively of the “Climax of the Empire and 
the Papacy and their Conflict for Supremacy,” from the 11th to 13th cent- 
uries; “ The Degradation and Outward Revival of the Papacy in the 14th, 
15th, and 16th Centuries;” “ The Constitution, Worship, and Doctrines of 
the Mediaeval Church,” from the 11th to 16th centuries; “ The Monastic 
Orders and Mendicant Friars;” “The Ecclesiastical Learning, the Universi- 
ties Scholastic Theology of the 11th to 15th centuries”; “ The Sects and 
Heresies of the Middle Ages;” and “ The Reformation and the Precursors.” 
The work is quite fully illustrated, and has added a very complete alphabet- 
ical index. All of the books of “ Harper's Students’ Series” should be in the 
library of all students, and also in the school libraries of the country. 


Philip Smith, 
ew York: Har- 


. John F. Brooks, A.M. 
cents; iutroduction, 60 cents. 

Mr. Brooks, in a unique plan, seeks to unfold to learners by a new method 
the essential principles of the language in a strictly progressive order. To 
this end he furnishes examples for the exercise of pupils so selected and 
graded as to illustrate and render familiar, by its use in the sentence, each new 
feature when first introduced, and to do this in sentences containing nothing 
untaught at the point of progress where they are given. His aim seems to 
be in every part of the treatise not to force all the forms of speech which 
enter into English composition into harmony with the technical language of 
grammar, as it has come down to us traditionally, but to make the pupil ac- 
quainted with the functions actually performed by all the forms of speech 
found in the language. Copious exercises for parsing and analysis are in- 
troduced, and we specially commend to the attention of teachers his ingen- 
ious system of parsing and analysis, by means of which pupils may with ease 
and rapidity express in writing what they learn, and thus enable the teacher 
to test carefully their abiiity to apply their knowledge. 


DISCRIMINATE : A Companion to “‘ Don’t.” A Manual for Guidance in the 
Use of Correct Words and Phrases in Ordinary Speech. 4 ss Critic.” 
“ Parchment paper Series.” Price, 30 cts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


To writers and speakers this little manual will be found to be very useful. 
It shows the proper discrimination to be made in the use of words of similar 
meaning. Shades of thought in expression are essentially changed by the 
correct use of a large class of words, mostly monosyllabic, in incorporated 
clauses. We commend this book to teachers and students. It will greatly 
aid them in elegant writing. 


HEARING, AND HOW TO KEEPIT. With Illustrations. By Chas. H. Burnett, 
M.A., aurist to the Presbyterian Hospital, professor in the Philadelphia 
Polyelinic. 

THE SUMMER AND ITS DISEASES. By James C. Wilson, M.D., lecturer on 
Physical Diagnosis in Jefferson Medical College. Price of each, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston Son & Co. 


These two valuable books belong to the very valuable series of “ American 
Health Primers,’’ prepared to diffuse as widely and cheaply as possible, among 
all classes, a knowledge of the elementary facts of preventive medicine, and 
the bearings and applications of the latest and best researches in every 
branch of medical and hygienic science. They are intended to teach people 
the principles of health, and how to take care of themselves, their children, 
pupils, employes, ete. Dr. Burnett, in HEARING AND How TO KEEP IT, 
gives the anatomy and physiology of the ear, the chief diseases and injuries 
of the ear, and the avoidance of their improper treatment, and the general 
hygiene of this important organ. Itis a very important book for parents. 
Dr. Wilson, in his work on THE SUMMER AND ITS DISEASES, furnishes 
timely such hints and information as will enable each reader to escape the 
sicknesses peculiar to summer, by avoiding the causes which give rise to 
them. The summer climate acts unfavorably upon public health in many 
sections of our country, and each individual should, with preventive care, 
combat all unhealthy tendencies. Mr. Wilson has, in this excellent little 
book, shown that a little prevention is better than much cure. 


TRIGONOMETRY: Analytical, Plane, and Spherical, with Logarithmic Tables. 
y De Volson Wood, professor of Mathematics and Mechanies in Stevens’ 
Institute of Technology. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.50. 


The author, as a very successful instructor of the science of trigonometry, 
was unable to find in the works extant upon the subject precisely the meth- 
ods of presenting it that pleased him, and reduced his own ideas to a form 
for print. This book contains many distinctive characteristics. The atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the trigonometrical functions are first defined 
and treated as ratios, and afterward they are represented by lines, which 
lines are so defined as to represent the functions. The chief object in the 
plan of the work is to furnish an aid to the memory for those who can re- 
member geometrical representations more easily than abstract ratios. Im- 
aginary or impossible functions have been introduced for the purpose of 
affording a greater variety inthe exercise. Teachers of this branch will find 
this new book very suggestive and useful. 

SNOB PAPERS. A Humorous Novel. By Adair Welcher, Deputy Supt. of 
hools, Sacramento, Cal. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 75 cents. 

The scene is laid in San Francisco, Oakland, and the surrounding country, 
and the characters are so thoroughly human that they will be understood 
and appreciated everywhere. The book is without a heroine, but neverthe- 
less numbers of young ladies, attractive, romantic, and scheming, figure 
prominently in its pages, and give zest and spice to the comical narrative. 
LANDSCAPE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. author of Jntellectual Life, Human 

Intercourse, ete. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $2.00. 

This book shows the influence of natural landscape upon mankind. Per- 
sons differ widely in their love for natnral scenery. One enjoys the moun- 
tains; another revels in sea views, to whom the ocean is an inspiration. Mr. 
Hamerton recognizes these differences and special idiosyncrasies, and care- 
fully analyzes the feelings of men and their affection for nature. After 
defining the word “landscape,” and the illusions, or rather the’causes of the 
feelings which different persons have in the presence of nature, he proceeds 
to show the effects of our physical condition on the lover of nature, the power 
of nature over us, the landscape as a reflection of the moods of man, the in- 
fluence and varied character of the scenery of different countries, the geog- 
raphy of beauty and art, moods of mountains, water views, trees, effects of 
agriculture, figures and animals in landscape, architecture, etc.; and con- 
cludes with a chapter on the oceans of air and water,—the two immensities 
of the universe. It is a book any lover of nature will greatly enjoy. 


OUTLINE OF LECTURE NOTES ON GENERAL CHEMISTRY. By John T. 
Stoddard, Ph.D., professor of Chemistry in Smith College. : : 
Rogers & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This valuable work is devoted to the “ Metals.” Mr. Stoddard presents 
concisely, and in admirable arrangement, notes on the several groups of the 
metallic elements of nature. We know of no manual for the teacher and 
student of this branch of general chemistry so practically useful as this little 
guide to the study of the metals. Mr. Stoddard states the history, chemical 
and physical properties of metals, the modes of extracting and preparing for 
use, and outlines the essential points to be regarded in their study. In the 
appendix are valuable tables. 


By Spencer, Harrison, and D’Alvilella. New York: D. Appleton 


For Herbert Spencer to appear as the champion of religion, with his ortho- 
doxy proclaimed and vigorously attacked because it is so, is really refreshing 
in these days. Spencer asserts that the religious mission of science is merely 
to dissipate its errors, leaving the great truth at the foundation of all relig- 
ious systems. Religion is grounded in the emotional nature of man. There 
is an Ultimate Reality which is the supreme object of religions feeling. He 
chooses to name this the Unknowable because it is beyond intellectual reach, 


appealing rather to the emotions. He would seem to mean by it about what 
the Christian does by the term Infinite. He does not hesitate to affirm that 
the essentials of religion are indestructible in human nature. Mr. Fredrick 
Harrison, on the other hand, is keenly in earnest in arguing that morality is 
the ideal religion,—that man is the intelligible object of veneration and ad- 
oration that religion demands. Humanity is his supreme being, and should 
be glorified in worship. The book will be highly prized by those who are in. 
terested in this class of discussions, for here both men are at their best. 


THE NATURE OF MIND AND HUMAN AUTOMATISM. By Morton Prince, 

M.D. Philadelphia: J. Lippincott & Co. 

It requires a deal of courage for a Boston practitioner to challenge not only 
all the positions of the conservative philosophers, but Huxley, Tyndall, Bain, 
Carpenter, Fisk, Lewes, Ferrier, and Laycock; also claiming an origina! ex- 
planation of the nature of mind. With a fascinating facility in philosophic 
art, he weaves a new theory of consciousness, making it practically that 
which corresponds to undulations or vibrations in color, sound, heat, and 
light. Consciousness is the ultimate reality. He is the most skillful de- 
fender of materialism that Boston has yet produced,—the most outspoken 
believer in automatism that has written of late. There isasineerity,candor, 
and intellectual vigor that makes his pages enjoyable to those who have no 
inclination to accept his positions. It is a valuable contribution to the spec- 
ulations of the day, and those accustomed to read in such lines will hasten 
to possess themselves of the arguments and illustrations of Dr. Prince. 


Hecew’s HstTuetics. A Critical Exposition. John Steinfort Kedne 


B y 
.T.D., author of The Beautiful and Sublime, B. | rofessor of Divinity in 
Divinity Faribault, Minn. Ehicago: 8S. C. Griggs & 


Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is the fourth volume already published of “ Griggs’ Philosophical 
Classics.” The author has wisely condensed the voluminous treatise of the 
Esthetics of Hegel into a book of three hundred pages. It presents concisely 
and clearly the essential thought of Hegel from the philosophic standpoint. 
It is divided into three parts. The first gives the fundamental philosophy of 
the whole treatise, faithfully reproduced, with criticisms of the author. In 
the second part he traces the logical and historical development of the art- 
impulse; and in the third partis found the treatment of all the arts in detail, 
giving the important definitions and fundamental ideas. We, in common 
with all friends of philosophic study, cordially welcome this series of Ger- 
man Philosophical Classics for English readers and students, which is under 
the general editorial supervision of George 8. Morris, Ph.D.,and itis intended 
that when completed it shall consist of eight or ten volumes, founded on the 
works of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 

ART OF CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 
Henry New York P. Putnam’s Sons. Priee, $1.25. 

This book is designed as a nual for schools, colleges, and private use. 
It is comprehensive in its scope, and gives the main facts and principles 
clearly and concisely. It considers the following questions: What is meant 
by correct pronunciation? What constitutes the standard of pronunciation ’ 
What principles underlie this art? What rules are serviceable? What 
words are, in general, liable to be mispronounced? In answering these im- 
‘portant queries the author has discussed the following topics: “ The Nature 
of Sound,” “ The Physiology of the Voice,” “ Vocal Sounds in General,” * The 
Sounds Used in English,” “ The Different Methods of Representing Sounds,” 
“ The Methods Employed in English,” “The Rules of Most Service in Pro- 
nunciation ”; and gives a list of words presenting special difficulties. Such 
a manual should be in the hands of every teacher and student of our schools. 
Pronunciation is too much neglected. Its principles or practice should be 
trught in all our schools and higher seminaries of learning. 


AN OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Edward Sievers, Ph.D., professor of Ger- 
manic Philology of Tubingen. Translated and edited by Albert 8. Cook, 
Ph.D. (Jena), professor of the English Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Calltornia: Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.25. o 


In this treatise, the language of the older prose writings has been chosen 
as the basis of grammatical investigation. The method followed discrimi- 
nates between early and late formsof Old English. The term “ Old English” 
is substituted for “ Anglo-Saxon.” The work treats of phonology, vowels 
and consonants and inflection, declension, conjugation. This book proves 
that there is a growing interest taken in the study of the Old English in 
America. Messrs. Ginn & Co. have already on their yaluable list sev 
eral books by Allen, Arnold, Carpenter, Harrison, Gannett, Hudson, Louns 
bury, Rolfe,and Sprague of great value to students of English literature who 
desire to know what its earliest writers thought and said. 

CHINA. By Prof. R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum. Edited by Arthur 

Gilman, M.A. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This volume comes just at a time when there is a demand for something 
brief, exact, and authoritative in the way of Chinese history. The author of 
the volume before us had exceptional advantages for making such a book as 
just now the public demand and need. He was for several years a resident 
of China in an official capacity, and studied the people and their mode of life 
from actual observation. The various chapters of the work deal with the 
history of the empire in brief, its government, religions, its educational sys- 
tem, the nurture of the young, superstitions, funeral and wedding rites, the 
language, food and dress, honors, architecture, music, medicine, and other 
subjects. It has been critically read by the young Chinese scholar, Mr. Yan 
Phon Lee, of Yale College, who has suggested a few notes. Its completeness 
is added to by an analytic table of contents and an index. 

INGGLISH AZ SHEIZSPELT. Compiled by Fritz Federheld. New York: G. 

W. Carleton & Co. Price, 25 cents. 

The little book which bears the above ludicrous title is a collection of 
verses, anecdotes, and extracts, illustrating the oddities of the current and 
former styles of spelling. The book is a thoroughly amusing one, and the 
reader who cannot laugh over it is to be pitied. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN BOTANY. A Guide forthe Microscopical Investigation 
of Vegetable Substances. From the German of Dr. Julius Wilhelm 
Behrens. Translated and edited by Rev. A. B. Hervey, A.M., assisted by 
R. H. Ward, M.D., F.R.M.S. Illustrated with 13 plates and 153 cuts. Bos- 
ton: 8. E. Cassino & Co. Price, $5.00. 


This important manual supplies a want recognized by all teachers and stu- 
dents investigating the physical products of cell-life in plants, which can be 
best studied by the use of the microscope by means of chemical and other 
reactions. It is admirably arranged in five distinct parts. Chapter I. is 
devoted to the microscope,—the kinds, stands, lenses, etc. Chapter II. to 
microscopical accessories, micrometers, Camera Lucida, goniometer, micro- 
spectroscopes, etc. Chapter III. is devoted to instructions how to prepare 
objects for study under the microscope. Chapter IV. to microscopical re- 
agents; and Chapter V. to microscopical investigation of vegetable substan- 
ces. Thus it will be seen that this useful treatise occupies a field almost 
entirely by itself in botanical literature. It opens to American botanists the 
results of German research, and will, we trust, stimulate in this country in- 
vestigations into the subtile problems of plant-life. The mechanical execu- 
tion of this book is worthy of special mention and commendation. The 
plates and numerous cuts are models for illustrations in scientific text-books, 
where diagrams and illustrations, to be of any special value, should be accu- 
rate representations of the objects. The American editor has done his work 
with fidelity, having verified by actual experiment most of the statements 
and methods of the Germanauthor. His additions tothe text and foot-notes 
are valuable, and greatly enhance the merits and adaptation of the manual 
for Americanartists. Appended is a complete index. 

WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR EMPLOYERS. By Washington Gladden. 


New York: Funk & W lis, ce, r, 28 cents; in cloth, $1.00. 
Mr. Gladden is widely known as a vigorous and spirited author. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


or 1884. 

Down the Ravine; by Charles Egbert dock; price $1.00. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & bo” “8 Craddock; price $ 

t — Remronce and Word Book; by James Johonnot. New York: D. Apple- 

on & Uo. 

.- of a Grandfather; by Walter Scott; price 50 cents. Boston: Ginn 
AO 


we sgestions in Punctuation and Capitalisation, Abbreviated Longhand; by 


e Ritchic. Chicago: J. B. H 


- 
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| 
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| 
| Generel Gorden: peice pL New Fork: Thomse Crowell Co. 
Students’ Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II.; by Philip Smith, B.A.....At the 
Red Glove; a novel; illus. by C.'S. Reinhart... Vols. I. and IL; 
Harper & Bros. ; 
| of the Board of of the Cityof New 
t 
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CORRESPONDENCE. the work of county superintendents. Under the former law |Counties are both Catholic and-Protestant schools; while in 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MOBILE. 


Until quite recently education has not received as much at- 
tention in the South as the importance of the subject demands. 
But the southern states have at length awakened to the absolute 
necessity of educating the ignorant masses among them, and 
it is hard indeed to find a hamlet that does not possess a school 
supported by the state in which it is situated. Alabama is 
foremost in solving the great problem of education, and the 
public-school system of Mobile is the chief factor. An exam- 
ination of the graded schools of this city will doubtless prove 
both instructive and interesting to teachers throughout the 


United States. 

To begin with, then, the principal part of the teaching is 
carried on in a four-story brick building of imposing dimen- 
sions. In this building are situated the Boys Junior and Sen- 
ior Grammar School and the Girls’ Junior and Senior Gram- 
mar and High School. In other parts of.the yard are the 
buildings in which are situated the Primary and Intermediate 
Departments and Boys’ High School. Each department is 
presided over by a principal, having a suitable number of as- 
sistants. These teachers, in the boys’ department, are all 
young men, ranging in sge from twenty to thirty years. I 
asked the superintendent why he preferred such young and 
inexperienced teachers. His answer was to the effect that he 
had a course of discipline and instruction that he was deter- 
mined should be carried out. He had found by actual trial 
that he could depend with a greater degree of certainty upon 
young teachers than upon older ones who possessed prejudices 
that could not be uprooted. 

‘* Do these young teachers give satisfaction ?” 

‘‘They do, as a rule. When one fails through willfulness 
or negligence to properly discharge his duty in accordance 
with the instructions laid down, he is immediately discharged. 
When an applicant for a position has been thoroughly tested, 
he is then informed as to his duties, what is expected of him, 
and what is not expected.’’ 

School-hours are from 8,45 a. m. to 3 00 p. m. in winter, and 
a half-hour earlierin summer. Teachers are present a quarter 
of an hour prior to the opening of schoo). Scholars delinquent 
in their studies are detained after the dismissal of the rest of 
the school. 

On Friday afternoon a “ Quiz Meeting” is held, and vari- 
ous questions in grammar and arithmetic are propounded and 
discussed. Only teachers in the public schools are allowed at 
these meetings. The superintendent presides, and it isthrough 
him that questions are asked. The teachers are the pupils, 
and the superintendent is the teacher. There the teacher, 
now the scholar, obtains the views of others as to the best 
way to present a trath to the mind of his or her scholar, so as 
to be readily grasped, and this interchange of thought and ex- 
peiience has been of vast benefit to all who are either directly 
or indirectly concerned. 

A few specimen quotations in the two studies above men- 
tioned are subjoined. Test sentences in grammar are given 
to be corrected: 
bbe are the nine places in which ‘that’ is preferable to 

w 


When can you say, ‘‘ He reads, he writes, and he spells’ ? 
Goodnesg is the quality of being good (correct). 

There is a reputable and a disreputable practice. 

What is the cube root of 2176782336 ? 

When are the hands of a clock together ? 


A farmer sold 100 geese and turkeys. For the geese he re- 
ceived 75 cents apiece ; for the turkeys $1.25 apiece ; and for 
the whole $104. What was the number of each ? 


If a piece of silk cost $1.20 a yard, at what price must it be 
marked in order to sell it at ten percent. less than marked 
price, and still make a profit of 20 per cent ? 

The most searching and thorough reasons are given for 
each step, and the ‘‘ why” is considered as of equal impor- 
tance with the “‘ how,.”’ W. C. WHITAKER. 

Mobile, Ala., 1885. 


LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 


Daring the last session of the legislature of Nebraska, among 
other amendments to the school law was one changing the 
time of the beginning of the school year from the first Monday 
of April to the second Monday of July. A little candid con- 
sideration should convince any one that the many advantages 
to be derived from the change far out-weigh the objections 
which may be brought against it. 

The closing of the school-year with the first of April forced 
upon the schools a vacation at atime when there was no oc- 
casion for it, and when it was frequently harmful. Many dis- 
tricts changed teachers between the winter and the spring 
terms, by reason of the closing of the school year and the ex- 
Piration of contracts; but with the year closing in the sum- 
mer, most teachers will be engaged for the full school year. 
With no long vacation and no change of teachers at the close of 
the winter term, many country children will remain in school 
much later in the spring than formerly, and will receive more 
benefit, doubtless, from an additional month of school at the 
end of the winter’s work, than from any two months preceding. 
These two points,—greater permanence of position for the 
teacher, and increased time of attendance upon the part of the 
pare at the very foundation of a successful school 

ystem., 


Then, again, with us the change is proving very helpful-to 


these officers were required to collect the annual reports of 
district officers, and to compile long annual reports to the 
state superintendent, just at a time when spring schools 
should be visited. Now, this work will be done during the 
summer vacation. 

Then, too, in counties containing one or more large cities, 
the work of six or seven months of one year had to be com- 
bined with the work of the last two or three months of the 
preceding school year, in order to make a report covering a 
year from April to April. With our year ending in July, the 
reports from the city districts will be much less complicated 
and much more satisfactory. 

The new arrangement seems well worthy of commendation 
to other states in which the school year ends at any other time 
than in the summer. H. 8. Bowxnrs, 

Lincoln, Neb., May, 1885. 


LETTER FROM NEW MEXICO. 


Recently your columns have had three letters that mentioned 
something about the Romanists of New Orleans and other 
places. For about three hugdred years (more or less) New 
Mexico has been under similar domination, and whether it is 
due to their policy or to the easy-going, non-progressive char- 
acter of the Spaniards and the Indians, the fact exists that 
very few can read, and still fewer are able to write, and that 
superstitions and practices of the dark ages exist. Schools 
are becoming more numerous year by year; but it is charged 
(and as there is a statute touching the matter, it would seem 
to be true) that a teacher for the boys is hired at $20 to $25 
per month, while the girls, or some of them, are sent to sisters’ 
schools at Santa Fé or elsewhere, and paid for at $20 a month, 
more or less, apiece, out of this same county fund. It is 
reported to me, on good authority, that the grand jury of Taos 
County very recently refused to indict, on a clear case of such 
illegal application of the public funds of that county. 

On the 19th of March, 1885, the territorial auditor made his 
report of the schools of New Mexico. There are thirteen 
counties in this large territory; one, Valencia, made no report. 


Of others, the auditor says : 


**Some of the reports are not as complete as they should be. 
. + The fault is of the district directors failing to send to 
superintendents fall and complete reports. The 
total number of children of school age (that is between five 
and twenty years)reported . . is 28,138; but said figures are 
not complete, and the number in the territory cannot be less 
than 35,000, as in the figures given, Valencia County is not in- 
cluded, and San Miguel is not fully reported. The public 
schools of New Mexico are in as prosperous a condition as 
could be expected under existing circumstances. As a whole 
our educational interests are steadily on the advance. The 
people of the territory are manifesting considerable interest in 
educational matters, as stated by the superintendents of Ber- 
nalillo and Socorro counties.” [In he says: 
‘No public schools in Socorro County in 1884 !’’] 

‘The Jaw is not yet thoroughly understood. In some of 
thecounties . . . the salary of thecounty supts. of schools, 
the commissioners, clerk, and county treasurer are paid out 
of the school funds, while in others they are paid out of the 
county funds. A lack of uniformity of text-books will un- 
doubtedly retard the progress of our schools.” The adoption 
of text-books is by the district commissioners, who are in, pos- 
sibly, a majority of cases unable to read or write! ‘“* But if 
the co-operation of parents is wanting, all other agencies will 
fail to accomplish the greatest good. The physical energy and 
growth of a child should not receive exclusively the tendér 
affection of a mother’s heart, but its spiritual and mental life 
should receive equal if not superior attention.” 


The superintendent of Sierra County says: 


‘*T have in my office a petition for a school where thirty-one 
names are signed by their crossmarks out of forty signatures 
attached thereto, and I am, from personal observation, aware 
that this is no exception in this territory amongst the native- 
born. . . The law, as it is at present, will be a dead-letter 
as far as reaching and affecting the education of the native 
portion of the community.’’ 

Many of the superintendents speak of the school-fund as not 
being collected, and one lays the blame on the sheriff. 

In each of the three tabular exhibits, A, B, and C, most of 
the spaces are blank. San Miguel comes something near fill- 
ing the spaces calling for figures from it, and yet the auditor 
feels compelled to say that only part of that county was re- 
ported. Dona Ana County, with 3,000 children reported, had 
no school in 1884. Only nine of the thirteen counties have any 
report in Exhibit B. Indeed, the returns are so meagre that 
totals are impossible. Even Santa Fé County does not make 
half a showing. The number of public schools mentioned is 
204, and as the surperintendents get $5 for each one reported, 
I presume none are usually omitted. The highest salary men- 
tioned is in Colfax County, and is $150; the highest salary re- 
ported from San Miguel is $50; the averages range from $25 in 


the count 


from $25 down to $10, but one county’s lowest being above 
$20. Only sixteen school-houses are reported for the entire 
territory with its estimated 35,000 children, and of these only 
four are owned by the district; viz , three in Santa Fé County, 
and one in Dona Ana County. ‘Exhibit C” shows the 
private or select schools in 1884. Of Protestant schools there 
are fifteen reported; while of Catholic sctiools twenty-five are 
reported, making a total of forty of both. This shows 244 
schools of all kinds in the territory and for its 35,000 children, 
or more than 143 children, on the average, for each teacher, 
The total enrollment in the Protestant schools reported is 788, 
and in the Catholic schools is 1,418, making a total of 2,206 


children in special schools, In Mora, Santa Fé, and Taos 


Taos County to $50 in Colfax County; the lowest salaries range B 


Bernalillo, Rio Arriba, and Dona Ana counties are Catholic 
schools, but no Protestant schools. This would show seven 
counties without select schools, and only six having such 
schools. The U. 8. Indian schools, of which there are quite a 
number, are not mentioned in the auditor’s report. 

Pray that the empire of darkness may speedily pass away, 
and that New Mexico, claiming, as she does, to have the oldest 
church in America and to be the cradle of Christianity in this 
hemisphere, may receive promptly and abundantly those bless- 
ings which have so much more rapidly advanced the more 
mmodern portion of our Republic. 

Occasional reporter, MARCELLUS MARSHALL. 
Pueblo de San Juan, Chamita (P.0O.), May 23. 


MATHEMATICS. 


intended for this department should be directed to 


All communications 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


PROBLEM.—A cheese is divided into two equal parts by a 
plane perpendicular to the upper surface, and two men, A and 
B, are to receive equal portions of one-half the cheese. A now 
offers B $1.00 for the privilege of dividing their half by a plane 
perpendicular to the wr surface, and passing through an 
point chosen by B. It is also a part of the agreement that 
shall, after the division, take either of the two portions. If 
this was a fair pro 1, what was the weight of the whole 
cheese, the price being 20 cents a pound ? 


Let the figure ABC represent the semicircular section of the 
cheese made by a plane parallel to its upper surface and con- 
taining the point chosen by B. It will be for B’s interest to 
choose a point through which, if a line be drawn dividing the 
semicircle into two parts with a maximum difference, this max- 
imum shall be less than if any other point should be chosen, 


If the line GH joining the centers of the equal semicircles 
ABC and DF be perpendicular to their diameters and of 
such length that the area of the segment ICL is equal to LZO, 
the point to be chosen by B will be P, the middle point of GH. 

The proof of this statement is as follows: ICL = LEO = 

IDN; .*. ICL = ANOB — NOC=ICBK — IKA =LCAM 
— LMB, ANOB = ICBK = LCAM, and NOC =IKA = 
LMB. No dividing line through P, other than NO, IK, LM, 
will make the difference of the parts of the semicircle equal 
to or greater than ICL. All other dividing lines through P 
may be represented by ac, d/, gi, the first drawn from a point 
in the arc IL, the second from a point in LO, the third through 
a point in OK, 
Since IPb= KPc, OPd = NPe, and OPh = NPi, we have 
acB less than ICBK by Iba, Bdf leesthan ANOB by Ne/, and 
AigB less than ANOB by Ogh ; but ICL is greater than Iba, 
Nef, or Ooh; therefore no dividing line through P will make 
the difference of the parts exceed ICL. 

Moreover, a dividing line IW drawn through J and any 
point of the area AIK, or a dividing line LR drawn through 
L and any point of the area BLM, or a dividing line ST drawn 
parallel to NO and through any point of NCO, would increase 
the difference of the two parts of the semicircle; the increase 
in the first instance being twice the area included between IK 
and IW; in the second, twice the area included between LM 
and LR; in the third, twice the area NSTO. B will there- 
fore choose the point P, since a dividing line can be drawn 
through any other point of the semicircle, making the differ- 
ence of the two parts greater than ICL. 

To determine the area of ICH, put GC=1, angle NGC =?, 
angle IGC = then GP=PH = cos ?, NP = sin ?, GH = 
2 cos = cos IH = sin 8. 

By mensuration: 


ABON = ABC — NOC=~—9 + sing cos 2, 


IOBK = CBG + ICH == + sin Beos 8. 


Equating the values of ABON and ICBK, observing that cos 
==2cos ?, and solving the resulting equation by aid of a 
table of natural sines and cosines, we find 
= 64° 80’ 8” and B= 80° 36’ 
ICH = 6 B— sin cos = .04797. 


is unity, :: one dollar : the value of the whole cheese = $65.49. 
The weight of the cheese = 65,49 — .20 = 327.45 lbs. 
Lockport, N. Y., 1885. ASHER B. EVANS. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure 
that the word Honsrorp’s” is on the wrapper. None are 
genuine without it. 


Evidently the area of ICH: the area of a circle whose radius 
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PROGRAM OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
At Newpost, Juty 6-9, 1885. 


The program for the meetings is nearing completion in the 
hands of President James W. Patterson, of Concord, N. H., 
who, while aiming to enlist other speakers to a larger extent 
than those who have been frequently heard at the Institute, 
also purposes to have all departments of educational work rep- 
resented by addresses which shall not be inferior in point of 
vigorous thought to the able papers with which the Institute, 
volumes of past years are filled. Provision will be made for 
spirited discussion open to all, as well as for formal lectures. 

The themes will be only those of current interest. Among 
them may be mentioned ‘‘ Mental Discipline,’’ which will be 
treated by President E.G. Robinson, of Brown University ; 
‘Tenure of Office for Teachers,’’ which will be Dr. T. W. 
Bicknell’s subject ; ‘‘ The New Education,’’ to be defined and 
illustrated by Prof. W. H. Payne of Ann Arbor; “ An Educa- 
tional Party Needed ”’ is Col. Homer B. Sprague’s theme, head 
master of the Girls’ High School, Boston; ** The Teacher’s 
Daty to Himself and the Community ”’ will be clearly set forth 
by Mr. F. W. Tilton, head master Rogers High School, New- 

rt, formerly principal of Phillips Academy, Andover. ‘‘ Too 
Mach of a Good Thing.” Prof. 8S. R. Thompson of New Wil- 
mington, Pa.; Prof. H. M. Willard, Saxton’s River, Vt., ‘‘ The 
Education Needed’’ ; E. P, Seaver, Supt. of Schools, Boston, 
** Evening Schools ’”’; Prof. Charles A. Young, Princeton, N. J., 
“The College versus the University’’ ; Prof. Robert Fletcher 
of Dartmouth Coll ‘Geometry and its Methods as a means 
of Discipline’; L. H. Marvel, Supt. Schools, Lewiston, Me., 
“The Province of Supervision’’; Miss Alice E. Freeman, 
Ph.D., President of Wellesley College, ‘The Influence of 
Female Education on National Development”; Mrs. Abby 
Woolson, ‘English Literature as an Element in Edu- 

on. 

Noah Porter, LL.D., President of Yale College, has been in- 
vited, and is expected to speak upon the theme, ‘‘ Should 
Greek be Made Wholly Optional in College ?”’ 

Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar has been invited to speak upon “ In- 
dian Education,’’ and it is expected that he will be able to 
accept the invitation. 

By vote of the directors no will exceed forty minutes’ 
length, and each one will be followed by a brief opportunity 
for questions and discussion. The exercises of the convention 
throughout will be interspersed with vocal and instrumental 
music of a high order, one of the finest bands in New England 
having been placed at the disposal of the Institute. There 
will be public readings and recitations from time to time 
by several different readers, including, perhaps, one well known 

convention will open Monday evening, Jaly 6, at the 
skating Rink, fitted as the audience room, adjacent to the 
Ocean House. There will be a directors’ meeting at 7.30, and 
a lecture at 8.00 o’clock. Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, the morning session will begin at 9.30, and close at 12.30 
The evening session beginning at 8.00, and closing at 9.30. 

Thursday evening it is intended to have a grand educational 
mass meeting, in honor especially of the distinguished states- 
men who will be present. 

For Friday, the citizens of Newport and the Old Colony 
Railroad Co. are arranging a program of en ent, in 
which it is hoped all will be able to participate. 

In conclusion, our readers are informed that if they wish fur- 
ther information they may address President James W. Pat- 
terson, Concord, N. H., concerning the program ; Sec’y Robert 
C. Metcalf, Mason Street, Boston, concerning miscellaneous 
matters; Treasurer James W. Webster. Malden, Mass., or Geo. 
L. Connor, General Passenger Agent, P.O. Box 452, New York 
City, concerning railroads; and Geo. A. Littlefield, Supt. of 
Schools, Newport, concerning hotel accommodations. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The New England Association of School Supts. met Friday, 
May 29, in semi-annual session, at the School Committee rooms 
on Mason street, Boston, about fifty members being present. 
Supt. L. H. Marvel, of Lewiston, Me., presided, and Supt. G. 
C, Fisher, of Weymouth, was secretary. 

A paper was read by Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, upon 
the ** General Aspects of fndustrial Edacation Considered as 
a Part of Our Common School Course,” after which papers on 
ee features of the subject were presented, including the 

ews of Miss L. Peabody, of Boston, on “Sewing’’; the 
ideas of Mr. Thomas Tash, of Portland, Me., as to “‘ The Kin- 
dergarten ”’ ; and those of Mr, A. W. Edson, of Attleboro, as 
to ** Certain Minor Departments of Hand Training.”’ 

Mr. Marble’s ideas as to industrial education are not of the 
conventional kind exactly. He believes that many earnest, 
good men, who are engaged in educational work, think noth- 
ing has been accomplished unless some new scheme for remod- 
eling the public schools has been brought forward. But allied 
to these people he believes there is a class of social reformers 
who look to the public schools for the cure of every evil that 
infests society,—evils for which these schools are in no wa’ 
responsible, and with which they are not specially fitted to 
cope. The decay of the apprentice system, and the difficulty 
of getting em loyment when people rush from the farms to the 
city are, Mr. Marbie thinks, among the causes of these evils, 
causes with which our schools have nothing to do. Yet our 
social reformers would Jay upon the public schools the burden 
of a special preparation for one or more of the active industries 
of life, by teaching various kinds of trades. Mr. Marble does 
of this. He sees three points to be 


Ist, encourage the pupils in turning their attention to indus- 
trial Peep pes so that they may avoid the error into which many 
fall t all study is preparatory to a pursuit more or less liter- 
ary. 2d, awaken their interest by systematic visits to manu- 
factories, requiring study of the processes seen, and subse- 
quently, descriptions of what has foen observed and learned. 

at, in the third place, Mr. Marble’s idea is that, so long as 
there is no greater popular demand than there is now for edu- 
cation of this sort, so long as it comes only from the theorists, 


real things and active boys in flesh and blood, and not with 
the fictions of the imagination. Whatever want there may be 
for such training they feel. The kind of training most useful 
they know. In his recent annual report, when speaking of this 
matter, Supt. Marble said: ‘*When once the necessity for 
schools of this kind shall have been demonstrated, and the best 
method for securing the best results shall have been shown 
through the experiment of this and other associations, who 
alone are qualified to conduct them profitably, then the law 
will forthwith embody the popular will, founded on such appar- 
ent facts, and public elementary industrial schools will come 
into being. In the mean time let the dilettanti continue to 
amuse themselves and the public with their little shops and 
sets of tools in the basements of schoolhouses. They will do 
no harm except to spend a few thousands of dollars, and they 
will keep themselves and possibly a few boys out of mischief. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School offi teachers, ts, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all Bonbef aoke that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school rts, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


— The Diesterweg Institution gt Berlin has announced as 
the subject for the prize essays fo be sent in before May 1, 
1886, ‘* What points of contact do the principles of education 
and instruction as laid down by Herbart, Ziller and Diesterweg 
present ?” 

— The graduating exercises of the Froebel Institution in 
Dresden were recently held. Thirty-one of the forty young 
women who began the course at Easter, 1884, took the exam- 
ination in the different branches of the course. Nearly all 
have secured positions in Dresden, but one is to go to Vienna. 
Twenty-seven new pupils have entered the institution. 


— A bathing-place has recently been arranged for the chil- 
dren in a public school in Géttingen. A spacious and warm 
room in the basement of the school-house is devoted to the 

urpose. Warm or cold baths may be had according to need. 
The children bathe in classes, under supervision. The time 
for bathing is during school hours, and so arranged that at 
least an hour shall be spent in the school before going out, 
The aversion which many parents showed at first to this inno- 
vation has disappeared, so that now only very few children do 
not take the baths. 

— The subject of the baccalaureate has been attracting a 
pant Seal of attention in France. The examination for the 

laureate comes at the end of the secondary studies, and 
several changes in the method of conducting it have been 4 
gested. The opinions of the teachers in the leading hig 
schools and academies have been solicited. A large majority 
believe that the examination should be retained, that it should 
be passed at the end of studies, and that it may be divided 
into two parts, that it should be conducted by professors of 
universities aided by teachers of ae, schools, and that 
the test should be somewhat lightened. These are improve- 
ments and simpiifications of the present conditions. 


— The Nuovo Educatore, of Rome, proposes a general asso. 
ciation formed of the different pedagogica) societies existing 
in Italy. The idea seems to have been received with favor by 
a majority of the other educational journals, 


— London issues periodicals with an annual circulation of 
1,017,000,000. Paris, with a far smaller population, issues 

riodicals with an annual circulation of 1,100,000,000. New 

ork and Brooklyn, with a ‘population nearly two-thirds that 
of Paris produce publications with an annual circulation of 
516,000,000. 

— Mr. Ruskin has resigned the professorship of fine arts at 
the University of Oxford, as a protest against the vivisection- 
ists. He will, however, complete the course on the “ Pleas- 
ures of Englaud,’”’ which he-was unable to complete last term. 
Two lectures still remain to be given,—one upon ‘* Atheism: 
or, the Pleasures of Sense;’’ the other upon “ Gackentan: or, 
the Pleasures of Nonsense.”’ 


AT HOME, 
MAINE, 

— President Pepper, of Colby University, gives the address 
before the alumni and students of Vermont Academy, at Sax- 
ton’s River, Vermont, June 23. . 

— Commencement at Bates College begins June 17. Bacca- 
laureate Sunday is June 21, and Commencement Day June 25. 
The junior prize for the best essay has been awarded to J. W. 
Goff. The college library has received an addition of a thou- 
saud volumes, the gift of the late Rev. Mr. Swift of Wilton, once 
editor of the Farmington Chronicle. 

— Mr. Henry L. Fernald, Maine State College, ’85, has 
accepted the professorship of mathematics and natural science 
in the East Greenwich Seminary, East Greenwich, R. I., and 
will begin his duties Sept. 1. Mr. Fernald is a fine scholar, 
and cannot but fill the position acceptably. 

— Prof. F. C. Robinson, of Bowdoin, has been strongly 
solicited, this spring, by several teachers to give instruction in 
chemistry and mineralogy during the summer, forming a sum- 
mer school in these branches of the college. If a sufficient 


y | number apply, stating that they wish to take advantage of such 


an op oP — will be opened by him. 

— ihe ciass-day exercises at Fryeburg Academy occurred 
Wednesday afternoon, 13th inst. Mr. 
formerly principal of this academy, afterwards editor of the 

or nson, W charge of the acad 
last-mentioned place. 
VERMONT. 


— The annual catalogue of the State Normal School at John- 
son, for the year ending June, 1885, shows a good year’s work 
now nearly completed. The principal is Prof. A. H. Cempbelil, 
AM, who is assisted by a strong faculty of teachers. The 
total number of pupils for the year is 111. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Commencement at Williams will be of special interest. 
this year, as both the Garfield boys, Henry and James A., will 
gradaate, and have parts. Mrs, Garfield will spend four weeks 
at the Kellogg House. The class numbers sixty, the largest 


it can be met by private corporations, mechanics’ institutes, | for many years. Dr. J. L.Withrow will give the address before 


and the like. In his own city of Worcester, for example, he 
said the Mechanics Association is eminently fitted for pose Fg 
ing experime:.ts with industrial schools, as they have con- 


the Y. M. C. A., and Dr. Edward E 
po verett Hale that before the 


— Henry L. Buckingham, LL D., a man of wide literary at- 


This isin their line. They are practical men who deal with 


ducted to # successful issue the experiment with drawing. |tainments, died on Suaday in Newton, Mass. He was born in 


in 1829, and graduated at the Latin School in 1853, and 


il in 1857. His doctorate was conferred b 
Mr. Buckingham, at the time of his 
decease, was teacher of French literature in the English High 
School. He was the son of the noted journalist of Boston a 
generation ago, Joseph T. Buckingham. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— The school committee of Woonsocket held a special meet - 
ing Tuesday evening, May 19, for the hearing and accepting 
the annual report of the superintendent, of which the following 
is an abstract: The echool census was taken this year by Mr. 
John Hackett, and classified by Dr. G. W. Jenckes, clerk, and 
shows the number of boys enumerated, 1 840; number of girls 
enumerated, 1,790; total, 3,630. Decrease for the year, 106. 
Number of boys not attending school during the year as re- 
quired by law, 357; number o girls, ditto, 386; total, 743, It 
also shows an average daily attendance of 1,482, an increase of 
80. The following recommendations were made: The appro- 

riation of money in sums as follows: For lot and house at 
Senchesville, $6 000; for lot at Hamlet, $2,500; for lot at Union 
distric!, $250; for furniture, $335; for evening schools, $600; 
for introduction of music, $700; for gymnasium at high school, 
$400; for purchase of vacant lot at high school, $1,000; total, 
$10,875. The superintendent’s report was accepted. It was 
voted to hold the graduating exercises of the Woonsocket High 
School at Harris Hall on Thursday, July 2, and Supt. White 
was instructed to extend an invitation to the governor and 
lieutenant-governor, state commissioner, town council, and 
clergy to be present. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The ninth annual meeting of the Fairfield Co. Teachers’ 
Association was held at Danbury, in the Congregational Chuch, 
The evening lecture was by Mr. W. M. Peck, of West Strat- 
ford, on the ‘‘Coming Man.” Discussions and papers filled 
two days upon leading educational themes, such as ‘* The De- 
velopment of Character,’ ‘‘What Teachers should Read,” 
‘Temperance Teaching,” and readings by Professor Hibbard. 
One of the excellent papers of this meeting was given by Supt. 
Harrington, of Bridgeport, upon the question, ‘‘ Does the 
training of the public schools give their pupils a good prepara- 
tion for usefulness in after-life?’’ The speaker thought the 
school was one of several! factors in the education of the child. 
There are the family, society, the occupation in life, the church 
as well as the school. The school should be held responsible 
only for its share, He claimed that the failure to accomplish 
what was expected of young persons was more frequently due 
to other causes than over-study or defect in the schools. The 
training of the pupils in schools in punctuality, promptness, 
cleanliness, tidiness, politeness, and respect for the rights of 
others, in connection with their regular schoo! duties, tended 
to fit them for usefulness in any station in life. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Prest.—G. B. Hurd, of Bridgeport ; Vice-Prest.—H. D. Sim- 
onds, of Fairfield ; Zz. Com —W. M. Peck of West Stratford, 
E. S. Hall of South Norwalk, Miss M. E. Witt of Bridgeport; 
Sec.—Miss Mattie W. Gregory, of South Norwalk. 

The attendance was excellent at all the sessions, and Friday 
afternoon reached nearly four hundred. 

— An interesting teachers’ meeting was held a few days 
since at Windsor Locks. In the forenoon an instructive talk 
on “* Modes of Teaching Geography’’ was given by I. F. Hall, 
of Leominster, Mass. C. F. Carroll, of New Britain, spoke on 
‘* Primary Reading” afterward. In the afternoon session the 
subject of *‘ Advanced Reading”’ was skillfully handled by M. 
8. Crosby, of Waterbury. Supt. Littlefield, of Newport, R.I, 
gave an interesting and instructive talk on ‘‘Language.’’ The 
closing exercise of the day was a plain, practical talk on 
* Writing ’’ by Prin. J. 8. Cooley, of Windsor Locke, suggest- 
ing what to do, what not to do, and what to expect. 

— A plan has been considered for uniting the celebrated 
Hopkins Grammar School with the High School at New 
Haven, but the board of education having failed to agree with 
the trustees of the grammar school on the plan of union, 
drawn up by the committee of conference, the trustees have 
chosen Mr. George L. Fox as rector to take charge of the in- 
stitution, when Mr. Cushing leaves at the close of the present 
term, and he has accepted the office. Mr. Fox was prepared 
for college at the grammar school, graduated from Yale in 
1874, and has since been teaching in New Haven. For sev- 
eral years he has been the principal teacher of the classics in 
the high school. He has also given instruction there in re- 
gard to the nature of governments,—city, state, and national, 
—and in American po itical history. After leaving colleze he 
studied at the Yale Law School, and took the degree of LL.B. 
He has also been one of the graduate students in the classics, 
in the post-graduate course of the department of Philosophy 
and the Arts at Yale College. 

The New Haven Morning News, in commenting upon this ap- 
pointment, says, “ The trustees of the Hopkins Grammar 
School have done a wonderfully shrewd thing in getting Mr. 
Fox to accept the position of rector. The double stroke that 
braces Hopkins and weakens Hillhouse is too palpable to need 
comment. It promises also to make some curious coils in 
the much-tangled matter of the high-school principalship. 


State Editor, ¥. B GAULT, So. Puebdlo, Col, 

CoLoRabo.— We gre place to the following plea from the 
Col School Journal for June: At the meeting of the National 
Educational Assoc. at Saratoga, in July, an invitation will be 
extended to that body to meet in Denver in 1886. Accompapy- 
ing this invitation will be no attempt toward scheming, and 
no large delegation with streaming banners and emblazoned 
mottoes will appear from Colorado to press an acceptance of the 
invitation, The state of Colorado, city of Denver, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Boards of Education will politely extend their 
invitations; there the matter will rest. It will befor the guests 
to accept or decline. The great railroad lines centering in 
Denver will tell what they will do, both in rates and mountain 
rides. It is understood that our Association is made up of in- 
telligent men and women who are quite able to decide upon a 
place for holding our annual session, after definite proposals 
are made them. The climate of Denver, the ample provision 
for accommodation of strangers, both at hotels and private 
houses ; the ease of mountain climbing, 14,500 feet being 
reached in eight hours from Denver; the gold and silver mines, 
—in short, all the attractions and rarities of the Alpine coun- 
try of America will be tendered to the members of the associ- 
ation and their friends. The ride over the plains of Kansas 
and Nebraska will afford an opportunity of fully inspecting the 
great agricultural resources of those states; leaving the great 
at sunset, one finds himself at the Rocky Mountains 

next day. 


CALiFoRNIA.—The State Board of Education of California 
has elecied W. H. V. Raymond, Eeq., of San Francisco, lately 
on the editorial staff of Bancroft & Uo., as editor in-chief of a 
series of text-books to be published by the state. Mr. Ray- 
mond’s experience and qualifications fit him for this work in 
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a peculiar manner, and his election is a just compliment to his 
a bility, and reflects credit upon the Board for its choice. The 
Sacramento Union speaks of the appointment as follows: “‘ It 
is » very important part of the work requisite to success to 
properly edit and prepare the copy for press after the manu- 
script has been presented to the Board, and this Mr. Raymond’s 
scholarly attainments, his many years spent as a successful 
educator in higher schools of learning, and his subsequent ex- 
perience a8 a writer and compiler of educational works, very 
properly pointed him out to the Board as the one needed to 
take active charge of the work.”’ The State Board of Educa- 
tion consists of the State Supt., Hon. Mr. Welcker; the gov- 
ernor, General Stoneman; Hon, Chas. H, Allen, and Hon. Ira 
Moore. Supt. Welcker stated to the Board that Mr. Raymond 
‘* was the most competent man they could select, and an hon- 
orable gentleman,” all of which we heartily endorse from per- 
sonal knowledge. 

District oF COLUMBIA.—The Miner School Fund supports 
three free kindergartens for colored children, and the colored 
girls in the normal school are receiving kindergarten training 
from Mrs. Ogden, this summer, in this city, from the same 
fund. Mrs. Pollock carries the burden of the only free kinder- 
garten for white children in Washington, but she is in hopes 
that it will be adopted by the public schools in time. 


Inp1anA.—Supt. Arnold Tompkins, of Franklin, has been 
elected to the chair of Didactics in De Pauw University. He 
will, doubtless, feel more at home there than in common school 
work, and the university has secured an excellent man.——W. 
Irelaw, eat pry t prominent teacher of northern [ndiana, is 
now located at Farley, la.——Supt. T. B. Swartz, chairman of 
the Executive Committee’of the Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, is working up his oe for the summer meet- 
ing at Island Park, my weg J July 21. He announces that 

apers will be read by Supts. L. H. Jones, of Indianapolis, and 

. H. Banta, of Valparaiso; County yo H. M LaFollette, 
of Boone County; Supt. C, H. Sims, of hen; Prof. W. W. 
Parsons, of the State Normal; Mrs. Lizzie Morden, of Logans- 
port; and Miss Ada Baylor, of Wabash. We are glad to see 
—_ Rey. A. D. Mayo, of Taz JOURNAL staff is to be in at- 
tendance, 


State Editor, On10N SoortT, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 

Iowa. —Supt. O. J. Laylander, of Brooklyn, has been re- 
elected for the fourth year.—— Prin. L. B. Carlisle and teachers 
of Tipton have been re-elected.——Mr. C. D, Moyer has been 
called from De Witt to take charge of the West Waterloo 
schools, Supt. W. H. Robertson having resigned to g° into 
business. ——Guthrie County High School, located at Panora, 
on May 15 graduated a class of five ladies and five gentlemen. 
pai, High School will graduate a class of eight this 
spring.——-The April Normal Index, the paper issued from 
Eastern Iowa Normal School, contains a strong editorial, by 
Brother Eldridge, in favor of the renomination and election of 
State Supt. J. W. Akers.——Supt. O. J. Laylander has been 
appoin to take charge of the Iowa Department in Intelii- 
gence, a rising educational paper of the Northwest.——Eight 
pupils graduate from the Tama City High School,——Supt. W. 
F. Cramer, of Waverly, has been re-elected for a term of two 
years, at an increase in salary of $100, making it $1,500. This 
is the fourth time his salary has thus been raised.——A. W. 
Sargent has been called to the principalship of the Pomeroy 
schools.——County Supt. P. L. Kindig has sent out his circular 


giving the course of study and rules for the Mahaska County 
Normal Institute to be held in Penn College, Oskaloosa, begin- 
ning August 3 and continuing three weeks. Supt. Seerley is 
the conductor, sssisted by Prof. Beatty of Oskaloosa College 
and Professors Tebbetts and Haworth of Penn College. —— 
Iowa, is the author of a 
rawing- or kin 
ergarten, primary, and inter- 


State Editor, Wu. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicHI¢AN.—The legislature has passed the bill and made 
the necessary appropriation to establish a school of mines in 
the upper peninsula, A committee will select a site, and the 
school will be put in operation in a few months.——The citi- 
zens of Ann Arbor are making extensive preparations for the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, to be held there in August.——Will Carleton, a grad- 
uate of ’69, will deliver the poem at the alumni reunion in 
June.——The State Agricultural College will open a mechan- 
—_ a as soon as the necessary buildings are com- 
ple 


MissouRi —The Carrollton High Schoo! held its fourteenth 
anniversary, May 22, with an interesting order of graduating 
exercises for an excellent class. Mr. Charles L. Rea gave the 
valedictory address upon the subject, ‘‘ Memory Picture Gal- 


lery.’ 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

Minnesota.—A class of fifteen will graduate from the Lake 
City High School.——Stillwater will build a new school-house 
the present season.——The Bird Island schools celebrated 
Arbor Day on May 8, by planting trees on the school grounds. 
——The April enrollment shows 779 pupils in the Rochester 
city schools; of these 360 were neither absent nor tardy.—— 
The Minnesota Teachers’ Scientific and Reading Association 
is making progress; a — and by-laws have been 
adopted, and it is expected that within a year 25,000 teachers 
will be enrolled as members in the Northwest.——Assistant 
Supt. Moore will take charge of the Minneapolis High School, 
in place of Prof. B. F. Knerr, ed, the rest of the year, 
when a permanent principal will employed. Prof. Knerr 
will continue to reside in the state.——Fergus Falls will grad- 
nate six students from her high school at the end of the 
present term. The work on the new school-house has begun; 
it will cost $15 000.——Fire has destroyed the school-house at 
Morris; loss $6,000, insurance $5,000. It will be rebuilt at 
once.——The graduating class of the Mankato Normal School 
numbers 19 members. 


New Mextco.—The Indian Industrial School of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, under Prest. H. O. Ladd, was opened 
April 1, 1885. The citizens of Santa Fé gave 103 acres of land; 
Congress appropriated $25,000, and the American Missionary 
Association voted an annual appropriation of $3 000 for teach- 
ers. Scholarships, of $75 each, have been given by several par- 
ties, and more are needed. A building has been erected, and 
32 boys and 11 girls are in attendance. The Pueblos number 
over 8,000, with 836 children of school age. 


New Jersgey.—We understand that the legislature of New 
Jersey has abolished the board of education of Jersey City, 


and given power to the mayor to appoint a new board. Mayor 
Collins has appointed such a beard, consisting of seven mem- 


Spe manage gives great satisfaction to the good people 
at city, 

The forty-fourth quarterly meeting of the Union Co. Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Elizabeth, May 16. Mr. E. H. 
Potter, of Plainfield, gave an interesting address on ‘‘ Natural 
History in Every day Life.”” Papers on ‘‘ School Government”’ 
were read by Prins. D. Ranyon and R. E.Clement. Mr. Clem- 
ent made some sharp criticisms of laws prohibiting corporal 
punishment. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Prest.—Prin. C. A. Strout, Crawford. Vice-Preat. 
—Prin. James Jones, Rahway. Sec.—Prin. D. Runyon, Spring- 
field. Cor. Sec.—Prin. G. Foreman, Rahway. Treas.—Prin, 
B. Holmes, Elizabeth. 


OrErGon.—The State Teachers’ Association of si 
composed of the public school teachers of the state, and they 
have rightly concluded that no better location than Astoria can 
be found for their annual deliberations. The p of exer- 
cises is an interesting one, and has sufficient variety about it 
to insure universal interest. The following ladies and gentle- 
men have consented to serve on the committees, and do all in 
their power to aid in making the institute a success. On the 
Committee of Arrangements are Mrs. ©. Leinenweber, Mrs. 
W. W. Parker, Mrs. A. C. Kinney, Mrs. J. D. Merryman, Mrs, 
C. Brown, Miss Mary Taylor, ©. Holden, and Jas. W. 
Welch. The Executive Committee is composed of Co. Supt. 
J. E. Higgins, I. W. Case, J. H. D, Gray, J. W. Gearhart, and 
J. Q. A. Bowlby. The Committee on Program is Mrs. F. E. 
Martin, Miss Mary Lawrence, C. H. Stockton. Committee on 
Music, Mrs. B. Van Dusen, Miss Kate Connolly, Miss Hattie 
Bitely, D. A. McIntosh, and W. H. Barker. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

Texas,—Thirty-one state normal institutes will be held from 
July 8 to Aug, 5, in different counties of the state. They are 
under the direction of able managers who have been appointed 
by the State Supt. There will also be eleven institutes for 
colored teachers held at the same time, and sustained with 
equal liberality. ——The last legislature placed the normal in- 
stitutes under the direct management of the efficient State 
Supt., B. M. Baker. The influence of the annnai state nor- 
mal institutes in increasing the efficiency of the schools of the 
state can hardly be overestimated. 


State Editor, THomas C, MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West Vireinta.—We learn that of recent years it has been 
quite a common occurrence for persons in other states to write 
acquaintances or officials in this state, asking where our state 
capital is located. Fora time there was room for doubt on 
this question, and many of the geographies were responsible 
for it. Now, however, the matter is finally settled, and here- 
after those desiring to send a communication to our [seat of 

overnment should address Charleston, Kanawha Co., W. Va. 

n the 2d day of May this place became the permanent capital 
of our state, the public records having been removed thereto, 
and the public offices established in the new capitol, after hav- 
ing been at Wheeling ten years. The necessity for writing 
the name of the county, or of very carefally lettering Charles- 
ton, will become apparent when it is noted that we have also a 
Charlestown in Jefferson Co. An effort is now being made to 
change the name of this latter place to Jefferson, which change 
if effected, will prove a great relief to the postmasters of the 
respective places, as well as to postal clerks and route agents 


generally. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 
WEST 23d STREET, NEW 


METAL POISON! 


Stimpson 


Pencil Sharpener. 


YORK, will mail to any 
teacher who sends 70 cents, 
a copy of BESSEY’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF BOTANY, an ele- 


mentary outline of structur- 
al betany, containing prac- 
tical hints to beginners in 
the study of plant-life. | 


fic. 
use them without pain. 


to 8. 8. 8. 
Augusta, Ga. 


ULCERS. 


For six or eight years I suffered with ulcers on my 
right leg. I was treated with Iodide of Potassium and 
Mercury, andI became helpless. Six bottles of Swift's 
Specific made a permanent cure. 

Feb. 28, 1885, D. Gainesville, Ga. 


Swift’s Specific is entirely vegetable. Treatise on 
Blood and Diseases mailed tree. 


THe Swirt Sprcirio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga., 
or 159 W. 23d St , N. ¥. 


THE FRANKL 


They have : 


B . EW HAVEN, CO 
NEW YORK, ALBANY, N’Y., 
BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPS 
PHILADELPHIA NEWBURGH 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD.,—THE FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War 


department of the United States for exclusive use in the 


urnable specimen copies of any of the above-named 
« teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their introduction. 
** Illustrated descriptive catalogue, with specimen pages, introduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application. 


TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILE & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


IN READERS, 


SALEM, MASS. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS., 
GLOUCESTER, MASS., 


CONCORD, N. 
MANCHESTER, N. H 


schools of that Department 
books will be sent free by mail to any school-officer 


TEACHER : —— 
A position wanted by a teacher of several years ex- 
Perience, and stilled in the “ Quincy Methods.” Pri- 


mary or intermediate grades preferred. 
Address L. M., 
522b Journal of Education, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A position to teach Natural Science with Laboratory 
work. Nine years experience, and best ef references. 
Address N, 8., 6 Pitman St., Providence, R. I. 


FRENCH and GERMAN. 


By» youn lady graduate of the “ SAUVEUR SCHOOL 
oF GUAGES,”’ Boston, Mass., a situation wanted to 
teach French and German by the “ Natural Method.’’ 
Address Madame M&HLBAOGH, Prin. “ Sauveur School 
of Languages," 18 Pemberton .3 or Miss F. L, 
GoopEUE, Russell 8q., W. Som ©, Mass. 


Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS School, Club, and Parlor, Best out. Cat- 
alogne T. 8. Danraon, Chicago, Tl). 492 sow 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DBRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USK! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely ve 
ia accomplishing its werk. 


ANY CHILD CAW USE zr. 
Economical of time, 
labor, and 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 
The Sharpener ‘*ked, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be tent lp mail. Orders on which the full 
($5 00 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
ress, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will re 
the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
l remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


T C.O.D. charges, the money should in ll cases be 
sent by P.O. Order, oupress, or cashier's draft, with the 
er. 
GR Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at owr expense, and the money wilt 
he refunded, sf not found perfectly satisfactory after four weeks trial.: 
[We refer by permission to the publishers of Tas JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


Address GEORGE FROST & CoO., 
tar Send for circulars. {287 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


= 
The Union Teachers’ Agency. | SUPERINTENDENTS, Jem stows toa 


each teacher supplied wit BER 


° Boards and Principals with Teach-| AID to School Attendance. Single copy, 20 
cents. Stamps taken. J. M. BAN NON, 
Alds‘teachers posi tions. 413 110 Hickory 8t., eld, Mass. 
Se'ls or rents school properties. 
Application blank and elcot ar sent on request. TE CHERS having a good record, and look 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., A for a better tion, will hear 
16 Astor Place, New YorK. | something to their advantage, without cost, by ad 
N.B, -We have now on our books a large number of | ing TEACHERS’ be | Box 629, 
* calls for teachers ” at good salaries. 521 tf 6214 Phtladelpha, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom’ 


THE “SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL,” 


under the direction of 
FRENCH, and 
New York City” 
secured b 
N, x 


SPANISH will be taught, Six Weeks fro 
has placed itself at the disposal 
the students at six or seven dollars per week. 
or particulars and Program of the Schh 


S. M. Srern, Prin. of Stern’s School of Languages of New York City,” will be held at Saratoga Springs, New York. GERMAN, 
m July 6 to Aug. 15,1885, Factury. — The entire Faculty of “Stern’s School of Languages of 


-of the Department of Modern Languages of the Saratoga Summer School. Good board and comfortable rooms can be 
All letters in regard to boarding should be addressed to Miss L, Spenog, 146 Regent Street, Saratoga Springs, — 
ol, address “Srzrn’s Scuoot or Lanauacss or N. Y. City,” 27 Hast 44th Street, New York. 


| | 
I am a coppersmith by trade, and the small particies 
|of brass and copper from filing got into sores on = | 
|arms and poisoned my whole system. Mercury ad- ; 
ministered brought on rheumatism, and I became a 
helpless invalid. I took two dozen bottles of Swift's , 
hands are all right 
WD Eg 
Gal 
In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general \ * 
adaptability to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now 
and phenominal popularity and success of these books fully justify the expenditure of time 
TE, N. ¥., 
N. Y¥., 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SPRINGFIELD, MASBS., 
JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER, MASS., 
NEWARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
And in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the United States. 
ass 
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Some Late Publications. 
Swiss Family Robinson Stickney Ginn & Go, Boston 
bal 
The SS Noble Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 
Down the Ravine. Marfree 123 
Pre Phileophy of Disenchaniment « 
en! 
The Battle of Dorking. ° . . Chesney Porter & Coates, Phila 25 
Students Ecclesiastical History. Vol.II.  . & Bros, N ¥ 
Year Book of the State of New York. . Cc Bardeen, Syracuse, NY 1 00 
Leaders in Modern Philantrophy. . Blaikie Chas Scribner’s Sons, N ¥ 12 e 
Glenaveril. Six Parts. Lytton D Appleton & Co, N ea 25 
Papers on Art. Carr Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 2 2 
mon and Darwin. . . . . . Kates Boston 4 
Military Manners and Customs. . ° e Farrer Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 50 I 
Genie 18/5 and 10 cents. RULED and PLAIN, 
Landscape. Hammerton Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 
Diet for the Sick. Henderson Harper & Bros, N ¥ 1 
Literary Landmarks of London. . Hutton James R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 50 
Poems of Oli Days and the New. Ingelow Roberts Bros, Boston 1 2 
Greek at Sight. Kendrick Ginn & Co, Boston 1 50 
London of To Day. Roberts Bros, Boston 150 Four Beautiful 7-Color Of overs, 
Within the Capes. ° e Pyle Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
of Russia. ° Rambaud Estes & Lauriat, Boston 6 00 é 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture Raskin J B Alden, N Y¥ y 1 25 , 
Chas Scribner's Sons, N'Y posrTIVELY THE MOST ORIGINAL & TAKING DESIGNS IN THE MARKET. 
Tales from M Sources. Vol. IIL. ° . Dodd, Mead & Co, N ¥ 15 
Ap Co lum . ’ Vining D Appleton & Co, N Y 5 00 
The Chem of Cookery e Williams Harper & Bros, NY 1 50 
Hero and Leander.  Zache GP Putnam's ‘Sons, NY 1 00 MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
A A & A "5 


— Education begins the gentleman, but read- 
ing, good company, and reflection must finish 
him.—Locke. 


— Since last October I have suffered from 
acute inflammation in my nose and head; often 
in the night having to get up and inhale salt 
and water for relief. My eye has been, for a 
week at a time, so I could not see. I have 
used no end of remedies, also employed a doc- 
tor,—who said it was impure blood,—but I got 
no help. I used Ely’s Cream Balm on the rec- 
ommendation of a friend. I was faithless, but 
in a few days was cured My nose now, and 
also my eye, is well. It is wonderful how 
quick it helped me. Mrs. S. Jup- 
s80N, Hartford, Conn. Easy to use. Price 50 
cents. 

— Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie. 

A fault which needsit most grows two 
thereby. — George Herbert 

R@ A New Suit. Faded articles of all 
kinas restored to their original beauty by Dia- 


mond Dyes. Perfect and simple. 10c. at 
all druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Buar- 
lington, Vt. 


— The difference between one boy and an- 
other is not so much in talent as in energy.— 
Dr. Arnold. 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilia is a highly concen- 
trated extract of Sarsaparilla and other blood 
peiyns roots, combined with Iodide of 

otassium and Iron. Its control over scrofu- 
ae is unequaled by any other medi- 


— It has been the plan of my life to follow 
my convictions at whatever personal cost to 
myself.— Garfleld. 

Figures Won't Lie. The showing the 
enormous yearly sales of Kidney-Wort demon- 
strates ite value as a medicine beyond dispute. 
It it a purely vegetable compound of cer- 
tain roots, leaves, and berries known to have 
special value in Kidney troubles.: Combined 
with these are remedies acting directly on the 
Liver and Bowels. It is because of this com- 
bined action that Kidney- Wort has proved such 
an unequaled remedy in all diseases of these 


organs. 


— There’s music in all things if men had ears. 
Their earth is but an echo of cor! ma a 
— Byron. 


— Nothing is trival in life; even the pen in 
vour hand, what wonders can be accomplished 
with it if it bears Esterbrook’s stamp. 


Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep yy relieving the child from pain, and the 
little b awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
It isv to soothes the 

. e , allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates. the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle, 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 
An old physician retired having had 
in bands by an East India missionary the 
ula of a simple —_—— remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure o 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to his suffering feliows. Acta- 
by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire i 
this in German, French or English, with f 
ay, and using. Sent by mail by 


directions 


Authors and Educators 


contemplating the publication of their books, or in; 
need of any description of 


Educational Printing, 


and desirous of having their work neatly and pe | 
executed, at low prices, are requested to 
for estimates and references to 
CARL H. HEINTZEMANN, 
50 School St., Boston, Mass. 

The only establishment in New England capable of 
guapentesing correctness in French and German com- 
position. 523 b eow 


Vaughan Teachers’ Rest, 
at Tomlins Cove, Rockland Co., N. Y,— 
on the Hudson River and West Shore 
Road, is now open for all visitors, espe- 
cially Teachers. 523 b 


“Barllet’s Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. BARTt 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Norma! Ar- 
School; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction is also given in Oil and Watercolor Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR’ 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Will be continued as usual, 


Design in the Public Schools, _ 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G, H. BARTLETT, 
621 tf 27 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Readings! wo 24 Recitations! 


of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 

is now ready. Brimful of the latest and best things for 

public reading, lyceums, and home enjoyment, combining 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 

216 pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
Club rates and full List of Contents free. 

P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


has been in successfal ration for ten years, and has 
been constantly extending its lines and increasing ite 
business unti) it embraces all the States and ‘Lerritories, 
with Canada Its 2000 constant members,inclf#@ing many 
of the leading educators in every department of instruc- 
tion and supervision,from the primary school to the col- 
lege, are nearly all now employed, but seek promotion. 
School officers who can offer salaries, learning 
this fact, know where to apply for teachers of estab. 
lished reputation. We have never been obliged to in. 
crease our very moderate charges, [$2 00 for two years 
membership, and four cent, on oné years 

nor to resort to the d of free registration (whic 
would call in all the/tramps),and of an increased commis- 
sion (which must meg a burden to the better class of 
mem .) With the liberal which has been 
ven us, we have not seen the necessity or justice of 
emanding from five to seven per cent. commission. 
And we propose still to go on ‘in the even tenor of 
our way,’ and to deserve the continued confidence of 
teachers and school officers by our earnestness and 
fidelity to their mutual interests. All ladies and gentle- 
men not already members, who desire e’ gagements or 
oe for the next school year should now regis. 
. Circulars and forms of application sent free by 

HIRAM’ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bareau of Education, 

523 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


SCHOOL OF Voice theronghiy trained, Full 


Ph D., Freeman Place, Beeson 


146, 148, 150 


Centre Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Headquarters for Pads and Tablets of all kinds. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The Emterlimears have 
Classics. 


been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen and free. 
416 CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo 


cal “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Olil-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Bend for Circular, 


CARROLL W. NX. £Z. Agt., 75 Hawley St., Beston. 


ELOCUTION. 


Prot. GEO. W. BLISH, 
Founder and Proprietor of . 
The Blish School of Elocution, 
BOSTON, 


Will engagements to deliver illustrative lectures 
on “* Reading as a Fine Art,” before State and County 


Conventions. Address, TREMONT uPLE, Boston. 


A CLASSICAL TEACHER 


Is wanted for next Autumn, in one of our best private 
schools. A christian gentleman, a first-clas: scho'ar, 
graduated from one of our best colleges, and experi- 
enced in fitting young men for college. A single man 
Salary $1000, and a good home, 
Apply immediate! 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
519 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


SILK BANNERS Gora” 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Oarmine Street. 


Send for circular and 
ton DECORATION of DAY BUN: 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 
J system for conducting 
schools in. good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 

ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 

0 new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25e per dozen. Large set samples We. If youdo 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
list, order blanks, return rt ~¢- free, All postpaid by mail. 
Stampe taken. Please send a order, FINE ART PUBLISHING 
Co., WARREN, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ VACATIONS, 


During the Summer months teachers can go to the 


Mountains or Seashore, 
and by devoting a little 
ont oe ga time each day to securing sub- 
“Our Little Ones and The Nursery,” 
make sufficient dari season 
Iiberal comamission offered byt 


Pay all their Expenses. 


To most teachers this little magazine is familiar, as 
it is largely used in schools throughout the try as 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER 


THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
WRITING MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


* Ladvise parents to have all their boys and girls taught 
shorthand writing and type-writing. shorthand writer 


who can type-write his notes would be safer from porers, 


than a got Greek scholar.” — Charles Reade on 
Coming Man.” 


Type-writing is already taught 
in many schools. It affords drill 
in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and composition; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Charles Reade 
says, type-writing is a valuable 
trade or profession. 

Again, probably no other inven- 
tion of this century has done so 
much to relieve overworked lit- 
erary and professional men from 
nervous strain as the Remington 
Type-writer. 

Latest improvements still further in- 
crease its value. 

Send for pamphlet and full particulars. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


339 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


a supplementary To any others a sample copy 
will be sentfree, on application to the publishers. 


Oonfideniial Terms sent to any Teacher. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


6224 
$180 by of Taz 
BINDERS . PUB, 16 Haw Pat, Boston.” 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Beautifully Bound in (loth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00,. 


Address, N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
610 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Home Items and Topics. 


—“All your own fault. 
If you remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never—Fail. 
_ The weakest woman, smallest child, and 


sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 


and great good. 

_ Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 
tism, kidney trouble, or any woakness, will be 
made almost new by using hop bitters. 


ww My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters, and I rec- 
ommend them to my people. — Methodist 


doctor if 
On earth !!! 
laria fever, Ague, and Billiousness will 
Pr every neighborhood as soon as hop bit- 
ters arrive. 

‘My mother drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia all out of her system with hop bitters.” 
—KEd. Oswego Sun. 

Keep the kidneys healthy with hop 
bitters and you need not fear sickness. 

— The vigor of cri for the aged and in- 
firm in hop bitters!!! 

—"* At th of life uals 
Thereto.” 

—‘ The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly, and from which they will receive the 
greatest benefit is hop bitters.” 


— Thousands die annually from some form 
of kidney disease that might have been pre- 
vented by timely use of hop bitters. 


— Indigestion, weak stomach, irregularities 
of the bowels, cannot exist when hop bitters 
are used, 

Atimely * 


use of hop 
Bitiers will keep a whole fami 
In robust health a year at a little cost. 


— To produce real genuine sleep and child- 
like repose all night, take a little hop bitters on 
retiring. 


None uine without a bunch of Hi 
white tabel. Shun all the vile, stuff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name, 


THE SURE CURE 


— FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. | 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”* Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”’ 

. Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
‘Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
-” Dr, C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 


restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00. Burlington Vt. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in emabnnge dee books you 
need’ Please send me a list of those you wo a 

rs TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

or my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Bend 6c. in tee my complete educational cate- 
ogue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to 
C, M. BARNES, 151 and 158 Wabash Ave., 


489 as CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


macademical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
~ ents ; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
~ entific, Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Ourses; Modern guages a specialty; 
with in peaking 
goo es 
Correctly; Manual training. 
Climate mild. Terms moderate. 
Address 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


TEACHERS are invited to notice the card of 
the Vaughan Teachers’ Rest, at Tomlins 
Cove, Rockland County, New York State, 
in this issue of Tue JouRNAL. This admir- 
able institution is a refuge for many teachers ; 
a home full of rest, where for a small sum quiet 
and comfort can be secured. 


CHARLES H. Wuirtna, the leading jobber 
of School Text Books and Stationery in New 
England, is to remove July 1, from 32 Brom- 
field St, to 168 Devonshire St., Boston. Mr. 
Whiting in his new quarters, will be in the 
centre of trade in the city, and will have more 
commodious quarters for his growing business. 
Special attention paid to furnishing School 
Boards, Superintendents, and Teachers, with 
School and College Text-books, and every 
variety of School Supplies. 


THE growing importance of vocal music as a 
branch of study in our public schools can no 
longer be questioned, and teachers and edo- 
cators all over the country are fast com- 
ing to realize that it must be generally and 
systematically taught. This fact is not only 
creating a demand for teachers capable of tak- 
ing charge of musical instruction, but it places 
an additional responsibility upon superintend- 
ents and regular teachers, for the greater part 
of the work must, after all, be done by them. 
To all who desire to qualify themselves to 
teach music in accordance with true educa- 
tional principles, or to supervise the work in 
the schools under their charge, do not hesitate 
to recommend Mr. H. E. Holt’s Summer 
Class at Lexington, Mass. (See advertisement). 
Mr. Holt is astonishing the educational public 
by the wonderful results of his work in music 
in the Boston schools, and no teacher can spend 
two weeks under his instruction without gain- 
ing a knowledge of principles and methods, 
which followed out, will make success certain. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


Tue AMERICAN NORMAL Musical Instt- 
TUTE will be held this year in Whitewater, 
Wis., commencing July 6, continuing four 
weeks. This institute has been held annually 
for eleven years, and has sent forth many of 
the best teachers in the country. Among the 
branches taught are Church Music, Voice Cul- 
ture, Solo Singing, Harmony, Composition, 
Sight Reading, Piano and Organ, etc. The 
principal will give a very thorough course in 
** The Art of Teaching,’”’ which will be of in- 
calculable value to teachers, The principal 
choral work to be studied is Handel’s master- 
piece, Messiah. The faculty will consist of 
Mr. 8S. W. Straub, Principal; Mr. Adoph 
Koelling, Pianist ; Mr. W. F. Werschkul, Mr. 
Arthur M. Straub, Mr. T. Martin Towne, Mr. 
N. Wardner Williams. The principal, Mr. S. 
W. Straub, is known in all parte of the country 
by his excellent books, skillful teaching, and 
convention work. The other teachers are 
also eminent inthe profession. Students from 
all parts of the country have been in attend- 
ance, and it is expected that an unusual num- 
ber of, teachers, and those who are preparing to 
teach, as well as others who desire to take a 
thorough course with eminent teachers, will 
be present. Our musical friends should ad- 
dress Mr. S. W. Straub, 236 State St., Chicago, 
for circulars of this school. 


Tue new work, “‘ Man,” published by T. S. 
Denison, Chicago, is meeting with great suc- 
cess through agents because there is a demand 
for such a work. It is a complete library on 
the subject from the earliest times. Price, 
only $3.75, profusely illustrated. It contains 
many things found elsewhere only in large 
libraries. See advertisement in late issues for 
contents.’’ 


IMPORTANT —Passengers arriving in the city 

of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
Hire and Transfer of e by stopping at 

the Grand Unien Motel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 421 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and eave $3 00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and Le Fy day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, 6, Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other rome | 

baggage 


499 m Talane Hall, New Orleans, La, 


first class hotel in the city. Guests’ 
to and from Grand Central Depot, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicage, fll, 
Branches : 


New York City: Allentown, Penn.: Lincoin, Neb. : 
Nashville, Tenn. ;— Weston, Oregon. 


We have 500 Vacaucies in all grades. Will 

recommend at once any teacher applying to us. 
State your experience, age, references, grade of work 
ted, and enclose $2.00 registration fee. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
m m ation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Seuses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& pesitive Cure. 


50 cts. at 
Sample 


tered. Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, 


DIRECTORY. 


Coll Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, A &o. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Deparment ef Arts, four-years’ classical course. 


ll. Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (5) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer 
ngineering, (¢) Architecture, lead 
ing to B 8. and to technical degrees, P. .C, (Practical 
Chemist), M E.,C. E., KE. M., Architect. * 

Ill. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Pablic Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

IV. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Mora! Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Scieace, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

VY. Course in Music. Two-years’ graded course. 


Mus 
VI. Medical *chool, Three-years’ graded course, 
with optional fourth year. Degree M.D. 
Vil. Two- years’ graded course. 
ed course 


Degree D D. 

Vill. Veterinary School. Three- years’ 
similar to European schools, Degree V. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea. 
ture in these three schools. 

IX. Law School, Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. ree of LL. B. 

X. Biological School. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 

Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two years’ post grad 
course in numerous subjects leading to degree Ph.D. 

In making inquiry please specify department‘ 

“nv. JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 

512 q Univ. of Penn , West Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 

Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 
PROFESSIONAL. 

A yA STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8q., 


ton. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth wg Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. K. Rk. RugGixs. 344 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
an 


¥. A. WALKER, Prest. WsssTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTR, For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao, GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 

lished for the advancement of art education an¢ 
palaces of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. or circular and farther particulars apply at the 
001, 1679 Washington Bt. House), 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M AT Worozster. For Both Sexes. 
‘or particulars, address 
458 E. H, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HAM, Mass, 
The next term will with entrance examinatio: 
on Wednesday, t. 2,1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL Mass. 

For catalogues, address J. G. 80oTr. 133 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCROOL, 
course 
Course for of students. 
tor Circular or information, T. J. MoRGan, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 
E*: GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


R.T, Common 68. and Scientific and 
1. Address Rroz, & Smits, Principals. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


member of the P 
secured in a short time a ve 
institution. Promptness and 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 


for stamp. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
REST TEACHERS, 


and FORRIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. rl 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Bchool rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


SOHOOL IneTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Pror. L. B. LaAnpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
lvania Educationa! Bureau, I 
pleasant position in this 
iness-like management 


Yours most res fally, 
Prof. of Nataral Sciences, Central Univ. Pe 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, 
@. LANDIS, Manager, 

631 Hamilton » Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » Schools, and families su 


JUHN LEAR, 
la. 


240 as (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


WESTERN 
Teachers who wish higher salaries, more 
location, climate, or work, 


If you are satisfied your nome; 
= are ambitious, and want something b gher and bet- 
is to your h us 
any Professors, Superintendents, Princi G 
Music, and Art Teach will be wanted ke Wast 
and South this season d for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 
498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


BACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 

Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP. 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 n 


VACANCIES 


To be filled: Gentleman and wife wanted as prinsioal 
and assistant in Academy; a graduate for Southern 
High School, Classics; another! to teach German ; 
several Music teachers ; lady for ting and French; 
also applicants wanted for a large and increasing num- 
ber of positions in good schools. Send stamp for form, 
J. RBANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
RBASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
523 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Succgssrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager of Tue Boston TracuEks’ 
Acrncy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsSTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau. 


16143 Chestuuf St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
PROPERTY. 


Send for Terms and Mutual P. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
514tf 86 Bromfleld St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN | 
Roms, Ga., 10, 1885. 
Daring the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter Céllege. 
Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 
WOOLWINE, 


look this Agency. 8. 
5i8eow 238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Good Teachers Registered Free. 
Over 100 vacancies (May > and more coming; Jarge 
variety; salaries, $300 to $2500. Registernow. Form 


School Officers Wanting Teachers will find 


our plan and service better than any hitherto offered. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AVERY, Manager. 2 West 14th &t., 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 
BIRMINGTON, ALA., 


Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 
West. Enclose stamp for teachers’ 
orm. 


Com) ve and 


instructive. From $2.00 up 


cash. for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 


601 tf 8. H, TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


Our Lifesize Portraits of Eminent 


Batoators are supplied for 50 cts. each, 
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tw It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
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A New Series of French Text-Books 


By J. D. GAILLARD, B.A. Paria, 
Officer d’Académie; for twenty years Bead French Master in the Royal Institute, Liverpool. 


VISIBLE SPEECH — ELOCUTION. 
1. French Orthoepy. Introductory price, 60 cents. 


2. French Orthoepy and Grammar, bound 


together. Introductory price, 80 cente. 


Vv bul Introducto rice, 60 centa. 
oon fer French, onversation, a series of questions bearing upon the Vocabu- 


4 The Standard Beo 
Introductory price, 60 cents, 


5. Medern French 


ethed, containing an outline narration of travels, letters, convomnaiions, TSSI 


and proverbs, with questions, and adapted to cultivate the constructive powers and 


native faculties. Introductory price, $1.20. 


Teachers of French should examine Gaillard’s NEW SERIES before selecting text- books for their classes. 


Copies will be sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of introductory prices. 


Address 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO........ 

EYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KREPING..  .65 

UBD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. 50 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... .15 

WALLS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... .70 

BOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 
ew” Catalogues sent on application. 491 sz 


FOURTH THOUSAND! 


of 
Battles x American Revolution. 
(1776 1781.) 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH TO- 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
By Huwry B. CaRRINGTON, M.A., LL D., Col. U. 8. A. 
712 Svo, cloth. $6.00, 
” A valuable work of reference for every teacher 
and student of history. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
518 lll & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpon, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICATIONS. 
oye Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
“Babecription Ageocy f Forelgs 
or Foreign Pe cals. 
ABL SCHOENHOF, 
@i a 144 Trement St., Besten. 


OLARK & MAYNARD 771 Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 

Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Leighton’s History ef Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
lish and Lessons in English ; 

Hutchisen’s Fhysioclegy and Hygiene ; 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents In 
ee vo introduction in schools, 42 and 

cen 


style, H 
cloth, j iit tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new illustrated circular, address ° 


A. ©."8TOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Stone’s History of England. 
Superintendent 


By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. 
of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the nee of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearying hi with a 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton, Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn.; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 

Educators will do well to examine book. 

8 men copy will Seas by mail on receipt of 50c. 


pondence is in 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, Pablishers, 
23 Hawley Boston. 


School Room Wall Maps 


AN 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St 

Business-Standard Copy-8 PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New 

pt Mew Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
WELL'S Language Series. 

Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U. 8. History. 

GOODRICH 'S Child's History. ) 

ROYSE'S American Li YORE. 

ROYSE'S English Literature. \ 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


416 (5 Btemfield St., Besten. 


©. 


Heapquarters ror Booxs Usep In THE CoursE oF READINGS FoR 1884—1885, 


PHILLIPS & 


JAMES P. MAGEE 


AND 
Broadway, New York. 38 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Professor leton. Fo THE EAL 
classes of 1 1886, 1887). Life of Michael Faraday. By J.H. Gladstone. 90 cts 


Proparatery Greek Qourse in English. By Dr. Wil- 
« (Not to be read by the classes € 1888, 1986. ‘ 
Oellege Greek Course. By Dr. Wilkinson. 

Dr. Vincent. (Not to be read by the 4 


and Alexander. Ry Jacob Abbott. 10cts. 
Art of Speech. van By Dr. Townsend. 50 cts. 
Oharacter of Jesus. Busbneil. Cl, 60c.; pap , 40c. 
w to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J.T. Fields. Pap. 20c. 
tory of = antes. By Bishop Harst. 40 cts. 
Chaatanqua s are-YWinnte Couarse.—Ooure 
Text-Books. Courses Nos, 2, 3, and 4 em 


Excursions in Field and Forest. By Th ’ 
Life and Her Children. By Miss Buckley. $1.50. 


FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 
GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, AnD 1884, 

The Chautauquan. Required Readings. $1.50, 

The College dreek Course in English. $1 00. 
Chemistry. By Professor J.H. Appleton. $1.00. 

Character of Jesus. Bushnell. Ci., Bo cts. ; -» 40 

How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J. T. Fielas. Pap. 20c. 

History of the Reformation. By Bishop Hurst, 40 cts. 


No.1 embraces 21 Home Co Series Tracts 
25 Home College Series 


adollar. A certifitate is given for the reading of each Cou 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8. 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1 


Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog. 1. 
im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, - 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astrenomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


JOHNSON’S CYGLOPAEDIA. 


The best, latest, and cheapest, is selling 
at cut rates. Contains more subjects than 
Aprietons’ at one-third the price. 
Teachers earning less than $2,000 a 
year should secure agencies. Other cyclo 
pedias (APPLETONS’, ScrisNERS’; Brit- 
ANNICA, PEoPur’s, etc.,) exchanged for 
JOHNSON’S. We sell cheap. 

Send for circulars. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


ii Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk 8t., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIAL 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary ame 

Pranug’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary 


Schools, (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Models, 


Manuy’s of { Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Cempasses, 
particulars address 


For Catalogue ana 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “newton: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, g3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERY BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12m0, cloth, xe 


=x. Musical Literature. 


Dirson & Co’s valuable Books of Musical 
Literature, by the best talent, and written with 
the greatest care, extremely interesting and im- 


40 | portant to musical people, increase in favor 


from year to year, and should be in every Pub- 
lic Library, and in the Libraries of all institu- 
tions where music is taught. 
; ; Beeth ($1 50), of Chopin ($1 
Biographies of Handel Mendelssohn 
Rossini ($1.50), of Von Weber (2 vols., each $1.25), 
of Schumann ($1.25), and of $1.25). 
of Mozart (2 vols., each $1.25), of Men- 
delssohn vols., each $1.50), and of 
Letters 
of Mozart ($1.50), Beetheven, 


a Bi ($1 50), Pelke’s Musical 
Stetches ($1.25), Reminiscences of Miendlessehn 
1.50) 


Bi jcal Sketches ($1 50), 

Letters (61.99), The Seprane, Novel [§$1.), 

Rheingold Trilogy (50 cts.), Modern Sing- 
ing Methods, By botume [35 cts.) 

RITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 
MUSEO [$2.50]. A complete, compact and very 
useful book. 

MOORK’S ENOYOLOPEDIA OF MUSIO ($5). 

THE VIOLIN AND ITS MUSIO ($5). 

GARDNER’S MUSIO OF NATURE [5]. 

Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists}s MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mas. HELEN W. PIERSON. 
With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 
UNITED STATES 
‘A REVISED AND GE 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 
School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
Specimen pages furnished on 


“ The one-syllable History of the United States has 
been used in my school with ¢ success, and I regard 
it as a most uable book, — an interesting account of 
our own country simple enough for beginners; the 
History of England seems oe adapted to young 
cla ses. Ishall take pleasure in recommending them 
most heartily.”” — M. Louisgz CoMsTooK, 32 34 
40th St, New York, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505e0w 9 Lafayettle Pace, New Work. 


42 Bleecker St, | appl 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
4g Series of Atlases (i vols.), 7ic, tv $25 
The Btemontary 8 (30 vo! -75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s ess. En le 4.50 
Godwin’s Oyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Schoo 1.25 
and-books. 6 vols. 


Le Duo’s Learning to Draw. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. -75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIP. 
NORMAL READERS, 
Astor Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS, 
RAUB’S ARITHMETIOS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


NEW YORK. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
32 |COATES” POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
Hawley St.,|  BLAIR’S RHETORIC, 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
, GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
"LEWIS? TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave,, ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


(New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Can double their in- 


T h come by either 

of the two follow- 
eer 
The Pioneer History of America, 
Royal Octavo. 1032 pp. 100 Magnificent Illustrations, 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
Imperial Octavo. 1234 es. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For terms, descriptive circulars, and particulars address 
JONES BROS & 00., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phitadeiphia. 

om 

Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com) Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 


Kanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


For the Use of Jewelers and all En- 
gravers in Metal. 
A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ON THE 


Art of Letter Engraving. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION INgTHE ART OF 
LETTER ENGRAVING. (The Gleanings} of 
several Experienced Workmen.) Relating to 
Knowledge of Several Alpbabets.. The For- 
mation of Inscription Cyphers, Monograms, 
the Use and peereenes of Tools, and the 
sig Methods for Working generally. 

' ustrated by 76 fine engravings. 
By = E. WHELPLEY. 


Cloth, $2.00. 
Published by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, New York. 


Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


The Sauveur Summer School 


LANCUACES. 
ed f Amh 
Tenth Session—From July 6 to August 14, 


The College will be opened on Jal 6. at 
University of Vermont, at Burliegton, ve 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: 


aan, ANCIENT GREEK 
GERMAN, SANSKRIT, ‘ 
HEBREW, 
SPANIS ANGLO-SAXON 


MODERN OREEK. COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
RMA’ F MODERN ENGLISH FRO 
NORMAL CONQUEST.» 


cants by Prof. F. [. Merchan 
- i, Mere! Shartleff 
fil. Prot. 3. H. Dillard, Norfolk, 


The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis., 1884. 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
For sale by 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEWPORT AND SARATOGA. 


The undersigned, manager of the N. E. Bureau of 
Education, will be happy to meet all patrons who seek 
first. class teachers for any department of instraction, 
and all our members who seek first class positions, at 
Newport and Saratoga, at the coming Teachers’ Conven- 


; tions. Correspondence solicited. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
523 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


of Tam JOURNAL for the 


Be und Volumes ite 


sent to any 


Hon. E. E, Wuirr,— 


Lessons in Number.” 


Very respectfully, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


Ciry Hatt, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
the best features of the work is that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
Copy for examination with a view to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 ots. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
C, F. STHARNS W EB. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. - 
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Irelands Pocket Olassioal Dictionary, 
“gee Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetios, and 
eat Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Menial Science, English Literature 
7 
4 | 
| 
Ho 
7 
| 
FACULTY: 
i 26 teachers. Attendance last year, 435 students. 
For Board and Room, address the Manager, Mr. 
Wu. A. A.M.,, Burlington, Vt. 
Cireulars may be hai at the Bookstores of F. W 
4 Christern, New York ; Cari Schoenhof, Boston; W. R | 
Jenkins, New York ; at Prof. A. N. Van Daell’s, 171 
oe Street. P = 
| 


